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Walter P. Reuther of United Auto 
Workers addressing strikers. 


See *“‘Are Strikes Necessary?” 
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Advance Notice—For 
March Publication 


HUNAN 
HARVEST 


By Theophane Maguire, C.P. 
(Former Editor of THE SIGN) 


Father Theophane Maguire, C.P., presents the story of 
his life as a missionary among the Chinese. In simple, 
sincere, yet graphic language, he reports his work and 
his experiences in the Hunan Territory of China. A 
vivid portrait of the Chinese and of the missionaries who labor among them. 





Most Rev. Richard Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, writes in the Foreword: 


“In days of such danger we must cut quickly to the heart of reality. Hunan 
Harvest has done this. Father Maguire has wasted no time in platitudes or polite 
sayings. He has shown the missioner as he really is: a man vital, alert, capable: 
Neither a plaster saint nor an eccentric. .. .” 


Publication in March. Advance orders now being taken. Price $2.50. 


UNDER HIS SHADOW 


By Rev. Francis Shea, CP. 


This book of meditations on the Passion of 
Christ is a treasure house of spiritual reflec- 
tions for Religious and for the devout laity. 
The way of virtue and spiritual progress can- 
not be learned except on Calvary under the 
shadow of Christ's Cross. There Christ teaches 
us as from a pulpit by His words and example. 
The twenty-six chapters of this book are 
gems of spiritual insight. This is a book for 
the time, and for all times. Its message is as 
deathless as the message of Calvary. It helps 
to fulfill in the reader Christ's prediction, “If 
! be lifted up I will draw all hearts to My- 


self.” 





Price $.50 — cloth $1.00 


SS Order from THE SIGN, Union City, N. J.— Prices Postpaid = 

































Mention 
» Lucile Hasley, whose account of her 
experiences as a convert was told in 
“The Pigtail Stage,” which appeared in 
these pages some months ago and won 


much praise, returns this month with 
the account of another remarkable wom- 





an. Mrs. Hasley attended Milwaukee-— 


Downer College and the University of 
Wisconsin. Besides her duties as wife, 
mother, and housekeeper, she has found 
time to write articles and stories which 
have appeared in Mademoiselle, Wom- 
an’s Day, Parents’, Extension, etc. 


> An over-all picture of the exceedingly 
jumbled Washington scene is offered by 
Charles T. Lucey. Mr. Lucey is a native 
of Corry, Pa. After years of newspaper 
work in such widely divergent places 
as Erie, Pa., Toledo, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Dublin, Eire, he 
has for some years been a Washington 
correspondent. Currently, he is in Rome 
where he was sent to cover the consistory 
wherein four American Cardinals were 
created. He is married, has six children, 
and lives on a farm in Maryland. 


> Gearoid MacEéin was well known in 
Irish daily and Catholic journalism up 
to 1944, when he went to Trinidad to 
become editor of one of. the oldest news- 
papers in the Americas, the Port-of- 
Spain Gazette, founded in 1825. Mr. 
MacEoin is a graduate of London Uni- 
versity and of thé National University 
of Ireland. He is a lawyer. 


> The author of the syndicated column 
“News Behind the News,” hardly needs 
any introduction. Paul Mallon has been 
famous ever since he published two se- 
cret Senate roll calls in 1929, which 
resulted in the abolition of secret Senate 
sessions for consideration of nomination 
to federal office. Mr. Mallon attended 
the University of Louisville and then 
Notre Dame, worked for various news- 
papers till 1920, when he joined United 
Press. In 1932 he started his own Wash- 
ington column and lives a much quieter 
life across the Potomac in Virginia. 


> Rev. William J.. Smith, S.J., is the 
Founder and Director of the Crown 
Heights Labor School and Associated 
Activities in Brooklyn. He is also the 
Editor of a lively labor journal, Crown 
Heights Comment. Widely known as a 
lecturer and writer, Father Smith has a 
new book to be published shortly, The 
Truth About Trade Unionism. 
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‘THE atom bomb has brought us face to face with the 
fact that, while man has increased his power over 
nature and the elements at a prodigious rate, he has 
made little or no advance in controlling himself. The 
yawning gap between man’s scientific achievements 
and his moral betterment is greatest in all that concerns 
the relations of nation with nation. In international af- 
fairs, man has scarcely progressed beyond the jungle 
law that might makes right. 

A point has finally been reached in scientific prog- 
ress, however, where man will have to learn to live 
peaceably or he won't live at all. 

If we still need convincing on this point the atom 
bomb tests soon to be made at Bikini Atoll in the Pacific 
should provide the final proof. Army and Navy experts 
who are preparing the tests tell us some of the effects 
which they anticipate. At the core of the explosion there 
will be a pressure blast of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to the square inch, creating a wind of 500 to 
1,000 miles an hour. A wave measuring 100 feet from 
trough to crest may race outward from the explosion. 
In the ball of fire at the center, scientists anticipate 
a temperature of 100,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit. So 
great is the danger from the radium-like waves that 
killed so many at Hiroshima and Nagasaki that the in- 
habitants of nearby islands are being evacuated. 


AS IF the atom bomb were not terrible enough in it- 
self, man has also developed the means of delivering 
this devastating missile on enemy territory with fright- 
ful speed and accuracy. The new Army Lockheed P-80 
jet-propelled plane crossed the continent recently from 
California to New York in four hours and thirteen min- 
utes, making an average speed of 584 miles an hour. 
This plane is already obsolete on the drawing boards, 
and in any case could not possibly approach the speed 
that will be attained in the stratosphere. Rockets that 
travel fifty to sixty miles above the earth are being per- 
fected by scientific investigators. Such planes and 
rockets, loaded with atom bombs and guided by radar, 
will be the ordinary weapons of future wars. 


VV E ARE still ignorant to a large extent of many other 
frightful methods of destruction which have been dis- 
covered in the past few years in the laboratories of the 
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FPeace—or Else! 


warring nations. Reports that are more than mere ru- 
mors speak of biological and chemical substances 
which, dropped. by airplanes or rockets, would create 
epidemics as bad as the black plague, destroy sheep, 
cattle, and poultry, and cause ruinous plant infections 
in food crops. Poison gases, many times more potent 
than those used in World War I, some of which can 
be directed by radar, have been manufactured. 

All of the great nations and probably many of the 
smaller ones will have atom bombs within a few years. 
In view of this, we are living in a fool’s paradise if we 
do not take adequate measures of self-preservation. 

One means of defense would be to disperse our cities 
into the hills and mountains, to place all military and 
essential industries underground, and to provide sub- 
terranean shelters for the entire population. In this case 
it would be ironic that science, which helped man so 
much on his upward march, should lead him back to 
the cave-dwelling epoch. 

The only alternative and the only sane defense is 
to stop war before it starts. When the bombs begin to 
fall it is already too late. At present the UNO is the 
only organization we have that offers any possibility 
of providing a means of averting war. 


TO PERFORM its tremendous task the UNO will have 
to rise above the petty bickerings, the mutual jeal- 
ousies, and the greedy acquisitiveness that have 
marred its beginnings. The fifty-one member nations 
will have to stop wrangling about national boundaries, 
spheres of influence, political forms, and procedural 
hairsplitting. The urgency of the times demands that 
they come to an agreement on such problems as com- 
plete, universal disarmament, rigid control of the atom 
bomb, the right of inspection of all arms everywhere, 
and an international police force capable of stopping 
war before it gets started. 

These are the real problems that face the UNO. If 
it fails in these all its other accomplishments will have 
been in vain. 


Lathe, [fabeh fmt 























EDITORIALS 


In Picture 


Press Ass'n 
Americans thrilled at pictures of heroic Comdf. Joseph O’Cal- 
lahan, S.J., on the burning Franklin. Deservedly, he is the 
first Naval Chaplain to get the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
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And In Print 








Acme 
Son of the Rising Sun or little democrat? Nobuhiko, grand- 
son of Japan’s Emperor, doesn’t seem worried about the Em- 
peror system. The way things look, America doesn’t either. 











IN THESE disconcerting days of victory, when all we thought 
we fought for is about as tangible as that dreary spot in 


‘the North Atlantic where a Charter was born (and prac- 


tically died a-borning), it is 
good to remember G. K. Ches- 
terton’s incurable optimism. 
He once said, “The only way 
of catching a train I have ever 
discovered is to miss the train before.” We seem to have been 
missing numerous trains not only in the international fteld 
but along the home front too. The only way to catch the next 
train is to learn what train it is we have missed. 


We Missed 
the Train 


As an example, take the current labor-management con- 
troversy. It would seem that a glorious chance to clarify a 
democratic labor philosophy for the country has passed. 
Strikes we have always had. Strikes for higher wages. Strikes 
for better working conditions. But for the first time in the 
history of American industrial relations was the most funda- 
mental issue of all made the basis of a strike. When the 
General Motors dispute broke out, Walter Reuther stated 
the issue pungently: labor has a right to share proportion- 
ately in the profits of industry. As in all other strikes, the 
United Automobile Workers under Reuther wanted more 
money. But they wanted it only to the extent that General 
Motors was able to pay in prudence and justice. They did 
not want any increase that would mean a rise in prices to 
compensate the company for the rise in wages. 


This was definitely something new in labor history. The 
train came roaring into the station. But only a few read the 
signs of the times and hopped aboard. Men like Henry Kaiser 
and Joseph Frazer, who signed a liberal contract, one of the 
most progressive features of which is the annual bonus pool 
of five dollars for each car the company sells at wholesale 
prices. According to plans, some million and a half dollars 
will be divided up among the employees as their share in 
profits. But business for the most part, the government, and 
we the people, missed the train. 


Ir 1s interesting in a melancholy sort of way to see how 
organized labor itself missed the train. At first, President 
Truman, backed by such men as OPA Administrator Chester 

Bowles, stated that industry 

could grant wage increases from 
Blueprints for the pa 8 peelik margins 
Prosperity without any rise in prices. 

There would be exceptions, of 
course. But this was the general policy. Yet the whole idea 
was so novel and unreal to oldtime labor leaders, as well as 
so wildly inane to bristling bigtime industrialists, that ClO 
chief Philip Murray asserted he was more interested in get- 
ting a wage rise than in where the companies got the money 
to pay it. Prices were none of the union’s business. So he took 
his steel workers out on strike, caring little whether steel 
would sell for $2.50 more a ton, or $6.25 or $12.00 more a ton. 





Acme photos 
Millions of New Yorkers would have walked to work if Mike 
Quill’s arrogant threats had ended in a real transit tie-up. 
Leaders like Quill do incalculable harm to labor’s cause. 


Vice Admiral Blandy (with Sen. McMahon and Sec. Forres- 
tal) who will be in charge of atom bomb tests. Widest pub- 
licity is desirable if only to scare nations into keeping peace. 


Van Johnson doesn’t seem displeased exactly. These bobby- 
soxers, who waited hours for his train, are not of much 
comfort to those who, rightly, rather dislike mass hysteria. 
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Yet the philosophy behind Reuther’s stand is simple. Simple 
and right. Simple, right, and Christian. It is based on two 
principles: 1) That the three component parts of industry— 
capital, management, and labor—are each entitled to an 
equitable share in the profits. And 2) That increases in wages 
that cause increases in prices merely raise the general living 
cost and ultimately leave the worker no better off. 

However, business interests have had another story to tell 
and seem to be having their-way in Washington. President 
Truman has listened to their story, and their story runneth 
thus: The one thing all agree on is that the country must 
have prosperity. But prosperity will not come merely from 
sustaining the general level of purchasing power. There must 
be venture capital. There must be the chance to accumulate 
large sums, and there must be an attractive chance for lush 
profit if these sums are to be lured into investment channels. 
In other words, prosperity depends on high business profits. 
Raise wages if you must, but don’t tamper with price boosts. 
Profits must pyramid for prosperity is the secret slogan of 
big business. And profit-minded exponents of this theory 
like OWMR Director John Snyder and presidential labor 
advisor Dr. John Steelman seem to have gained the day. 
President Truman says littlé now about wage rises coming 
from existing profits without price increases. 

Perhaps when the next train comes chugging along, the 
people will have learned that after all the strikes and con- 
comitant hardships, there has been no net gain for labor. 
Only a lower standard of living for those who depend on 
fixed incomes. Only inflation. 

There would have been so much more reason to hope for 
prosperity, to hope that labor would really gain from the 
larger pay envelopes won by strikes, were it not true that 
the proponents of high business profits have already had 
their day; and failed. Swollen prices were never the key to 
prosperity. 


@nxy the most hopelessly prejudiced could fail to commis 
erate with European Jews over the tragedies they have sus 
tained and the misery that still hovers over so many of their 
number. Nor does the fact first 
revealed by UNRRA chief in 
Germany, Lieut. Gen. Sir Fred- 
erick E. Morgan, namely, that 
Polish Jews were coming into 
Germany not because of persecution at home, but because 
of a “well-organized, positive plan to get out of Europe,” 
militate against the genuine need of an unfortunate race. 
What Sir Fredetick said may well be true. Subsequent Ameri- 
can Army reports seem to bear him out and give the lie to 
the angry, intemperate protest of certain American Jews. 
However, the pertinent consideration is whether, as a matter 
of fact, Europe’s Jews are being made a football for political 
Zionism. The supreme tragedy is to see a forlorn people 
whose plight is made capital of to force the issue of whether 
Palestine shall be a Jewish state or not. 

When Great Britain received the mandate of Palestine 
over two decades ago, the Jews constituted less than 10 per 
cent of the population. Through immigration, today the 
Arabs outnumber the Jews only a little more than two to 
one. Naturally the Arabs resent these European strangers, 
resent. them bitterly. For centuries they have lived in Pales 
tine. Jerusalem is their holy city too. The great El Aksa 
Mosque, which dates from the eighth century, stands where 
the Jewish Temple stood before its destruction in 70 A. D. 
This mosque is sacred to the whole Moslem world. The 
Arabs fear a Jewish-controlled Palestine; not just the Pales- 
tinian Arabs, but the Arabs of all the lands east of Palestine 
as far as Iraq. The Zionist movement has meant bloodshed 
in the past. It is causing armed outbreaks in the present. Yet 
Zionists still insist on bringing more Jews into this tinderbox 
of trouble. The mystery of it all is what the Zionists think 


Political 
Zionism 
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to gain by removing Jews from the prejudices of Europe 
only to place them in an environment a hundred times 
more hostile. 


Just a little more than a year ago, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin were in conference at Yalta. By that time the solid 
idealism embodied in the Atlantic Charter had been worn 
thin by the pressure of war- 
time worries and wartime com- 
promises. But even Yalta pro- 
duced a new, and ostensibly 
reassuring, dedication of the 
Big Three to the interests of universal peace. Before placing 
their signatures on the official communiqué, the triumvirate 
of policy-makers affirmed in a unison seemingly solemn: 
“Only with the continuing and growing co-operation and 
understanding among our three countries and among all the 
peace-loving nations can the highest aspiration of humanity 
be realized—a secure and lasting peace which will, in the 
words of the Atlantic Charter, ‘afford assurance that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want.’” 

Looking back over the year since those signatures were 
placed on the Yalta communiqué, we find little ‘room for 
enthusiasm over the achievements of Anglo-American co- 
operation with Russia. Despite the nominal liberation of 
eastern European peoples by the Soviet armies, it cannot be 
said that an increasing number of men in those regions are 
living out their lives “in freedom from Year and want.” 
Russia’s encroachments on the territory and natural resources 
of neighboring countries have been unblushingly immoral. 
And the arrogance with which she pursues her unprincipled 
self-aggrandizement is scarcely more bewildering than the 
readiness with which her allies assent to it. 

Poland, forced into a fate similar to that of the Baltic 
states, has long since become, for all practical purposes, a 
Russian annexation. Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
have witnessed the persecution of their democratic heroes 
and the suppression of genuine democratic efforts within 
their borders; far from acquiring freedom from fear and 
want, men in those Balkan countries have been subjected to 
regimes hated by 90 per cent of the hungry populace and 
directed by dictation from a ruthless Moscow. Wherever there 
is oil, Russia wants to stake a claim. Austria’s oil fields at 
Zistersdorf were taken over without apologies to anyone. 
Rumanian oil is being funneled into Russia with astonishing 
thoroughness by virtue of a reparations claim that is almost 
confiscatory. Next came Hungary’s oil deposits at Lispe; they 
were swished into the Soviet grab-bag in January. 

And finally, there is Russia’s peevish reluctance to with- 
draw from northern Iran—a reluctance motivated in part by 
her growing habit of seizing rich oil regions. But our Soviet 
ally is not only oil-minded; she has ambitions in the Medi- 
terranean, too. So it is not surprising that Trieste, Tripoli- 
tania, and the Dardanelles are luckless candidates for in- 
corporation into the Soviet sphere of influence. All this fits 
ill with a pledge of co-operation for world’ peace. 


A Refusal 
Toe Co-operate 


Apart from Mr. Bevin’s recent and refreshing bluntness 
labeling Soviet propaganda the chief threat to world peace, 
there has been little or no official criticism of Russia’s refusal 
to co-operate with the aims of 
her allies. Yet at Yalta, Russia, 
no less than Great Britain and 
the United States, professed 
her conviction that there was 
a need for this three-way co-operation in-behalf of all peace- 
loving men. Has she no obligation to follow out the implica- 
tions of this conviction? If she has, why don’t we tell her so 
with unhesitating frankness? Or have we waved aside our 
right to tell her so? Could it be that silence is imposed upon 
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A Reluctance 
Te Condemn 








America is proud of men like Jimmy Wilson. Jimmy has no 
arms or legs. But his heart is inspiringly brave. Busy with 
a zest for living, he drives his pals through city traffic. 


Filibuster Bilbo, unfair and = fatuous. Symbol of un- 
christian mentality toward Negroes, his stalling in the 
FEPC debate is unAmerican and lamentably shortsighted. 


International 
Eric Johnston’s genial wave is only a greeting. We wish it 
could be a follow-the-leader signal to other industrialists. 
A quarter of his companies’ profits will go to workers. 
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Acme pdb 
Quonset huts are a luxury compared to many a city dwelling 
people call home. A 235-pound man caused a weak stairs to 
collapse in this N. Y. tenement. Families were stranded. 


Almost like the voice of one crying in the wilderness came 
Sen. Millard Tydings’ resolution calling on all nations to 
disarm by 1950. Men speak of peace and arm to the teeth, 


Korean youths in Toyko don’t like trusteeship plans for 
Korea. Staging a protest, they want to work out their own 
problems. Our job must aim at their eventual independence. 


. Picketing has 








us by secret concessions, like the recently announced Kuriles 
deal, making it illogical for us to become indignant about 
Russian usurpations, especially in the Balkans? If this is so, 
it is time for our leaders to recognize that they simply cannot 
hope for peace by proclaiming an idealistic program for 
popular consumption while subscribing to unjust com. 
promises by secret pacts. 

Enthusiasm for international co-operation will not endure 
very long if people are forced to conclude that national 
leaders do not mean what they say in their public pronounce- 
ments. The UNO can become as ineffective as the League of 
Nations if Russia’s approval of its idealism is nothing more 
than a meaningless gesture of deference to what she con- 
siders the outmoded moralism of a stubborn Western con-— 
science. 

If the Western allies still believe that guarantees made in 
the interest of world peace are binding in conscience, then 
they ought to remind Russia periodically that they sincerely 
intend to fulfill those guarantees and demand her co-opera- 
tion in that enterprise whether she recognizes moral obliga- 
tions or not. These professedly Christian nations could do 
no better service for the cause of peace than to profess their 
Christianity with aggressiveness—really to mean what they 


. say. Otherwise they will consistently yield ground to the 


disruptive forces of a godless philosophy. Nothing is so piti- 
fully inadequate for the job it cuts out for itself as a 
diplomacy not founded on morality. In his encyclical on 
atheistic Communism, Pius X1, recalling words previously 
uttered by himself, wrote a paragraph which all delegates to 
the UNO could ponder with profit: “How can any contract 
be maintained, and what value can any treaty have, in which 
every guarantee of conscience is lacking? And how can there 
be talk of guarantees of conscience when all faith in God ° 
and all fear of God have vanished? Take away this basis, and 
with it all moral law falls, and there is no remedy left to 
stop the gradual but inevitable. destruction of peoples, 
families, the state, civilization itself.” 


A sTRIKE is a private war. The conditions that make a war 
between nations just are the same as those that lend justice 
to a strike. The sole difference in the means used is that 
whereas physical violence is of 
the essence of war, moral force 
is the sole legitimate weapon 
in industrial conflicts. Just as 
it was wrong to use Pinkerton 
agents to bash the heads of strikers a generation ago, so 
today it is lamentably wrong for pickets forcibly to prevent 
entrance of nonstrikers into a struck plant. 

The amount of violence in picket lines during these days 
of mammoth labor disputes has, as a matter of fact, been 
relatively insignificant. Yet where violence has broken out, 
overgenerous newspaper coverage has made the nation quite 
aware of every instance. Human nature being what it is, 
the public reaction has been to generalize isolated cases into 
a picture of the whole. Such a picture is vastly distorted. 

Picketing is unlovely work. No man or woman exactly en- 
joys parading back and forth in snow, rain, or sun, in unsea- 
sonable heat or unseasonable cold, holding a placard telling 
of union grievances. The wonder is that there have not been 
more flare-ups of temper and more fists in action. 

Be that as it may, too many cases of unjust violence along 
picket lines are doing serious injury to labor's cause. Like 
other union abuses that cannot and need not be defended, a 
disservice is being done the labor movement by labor itself. 
It is the part of wisdom and a matter of duty for union 
leaders to see that alf authorized picketing is in fact peaceful 
picketing. And the best way to do that is to make it unmis- 
takably clear to their union members that strikers have no 
right to abrogate the rights of other people to have access 
to places being picketed. 


Limitations 
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Are Strikes Necessary: 


OU cannot get a fair and honest 

appraisal of the labor situation in 
America merely by reading the headlines 
in your newspaper. Headlines make no 
distinctions. They reveal no deep-rooted 
causes. They tell only what happened 
yesterday. They make no mention of the 
long series of actions which, as causes 
and effects, may have been linked to 
the excitement of yesterday's event. 

To catch the real significance of men 
and movements a wide reading from 
diverse sources is needed. Claims and 
counterclaims must be studied. Charges 
and countercharges must be sifted. And 
for the full truth, the whole picture 
must be looked at in the light of Catho- 
lic social principles. 

It is not easy to get a balanced judg- 
ment on the relative merits of current 
labor disputes. Perhaps it would be more 
fruitful to delve into the fundamental 
flaw in our industrial relations than to 
attempt to evaluate individual cases. 
Is there something fundamentally wrong 
with our whole capitalistic system, and 
if there is, what is it? 

Of course, the easiest and the quick- 
est way of satisfying your curiosity on 
current conditions is to toss off the 
Opinion that the Communists are agi- 
tating the workers for the purpose of 
destroying free enterprise and over- 
throwing the government. The only 
difficulty with that norm is that it is 
but partly true. It does not fit all the 
facts. As this is written the automobile 
strike has now been going on for two 
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months, the meat-packing industry has 
been seized by the Government, the steel 
workers’ strike has crippled production. 


-While no one doubts the Communists 


are active everywhere, the moving hand 
of Joe Stalin is not discernible as the 
guiding force behind these strikes. There 
is no general strike as yet. Auto, steel, 
and meat packers are out on a legitimate 
and mutually independent work stop- 
page growing out of the economic neces- 
sities of the workers, the tension of the 
times, and the weaknesses of the cap- 
italistic system. 

It is true that the Communists have 
planned and hoped for a general strike. 
They held a secret meeting on Decem- 
ber 17 to discuss that possibility. They 
will if they can, in keeping with their 
customary procedure, tag onto the ortho- 
dox movement of those already on strike 
and agitate for a universal spreading of 
it. To date the plan has not materialized. 
They are desperately trying to foment 
it on a city-wide basis in New York City 
at the present moment. Outside of this 
local situation, the evidence of any real 
Communist control of the nation-wide 
scene is not apparent. 

In any consideration of the labor ques- 


iF would seem that strikes, 
like the poor, are always with 


us—and for the same reason 
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At U. S. Motors plant in Califor- 
nia police use tear-gas bombs 


tion the part that Communism plays in 
it naturally comes up. It is not wise 
either to exaggerate or to minimize the 
influence of the Stalinists in the Amer- 
ican picture. While we have expressed 
the opinion that the current strike wave 
is not directly due to their malinfluence, 
we do not hesitate to state that we are 
convinced that they have a greater grip 
on CIO than most people realize or the 
non-Communist union officials are will- 
ing to admit. Their strength is not so 
much in great numbers among the rank 
and file,‘but in the strategic positions 
that they and their sympathizers hold 
in some of the unions, at National Con- 
ventions, and on the National Executive 
Board. The voting strength between the 
pro’s and the anti’s seems to be pretty 
closely divided. Through CIO-PAC they 
swing many issues in favor of Soviet 
Russia. Sooner or later there will be 
fireworks in the CIO on the issue. But 
more important than a correct analysis 
of their strength and position, we think, 
is a real understanding of the causes that 
give rise to such reactions as Com- 
munism. 

The history of industrial relations in 
America is not a happy one. It is true 
that we have not had as many or such 
widespread revolutions and _ revolts 
among the people as have occurred in 
many other countries. Our traditional 
boast has been that we have had the 
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SUCH FASCINATING PEOPLE 


AVE you ever noticed that 

most florists have gray hair? 
\ll but the more distinguished 
ones, who seldom have any hair 
at all. After working for months 
at one of the local flower shops 
I feel qualified to explain this 
situation. It is by no means the 
fault of Mother Nature, but, un- 
questionably that of Human Na- 
ture. It comes after years of smil- 


ing at the nature-loving public, ' 


who invariably sigh with each 
order they give, and decide, “It 
must be fascinating to work 
amongst the flowers.” I was one 
of those who believed that over- 
worked phrase strongly and de- 
cided to do something about it. 

It was a glorious day when I 
donned my first smock, and started 
my career as a florist’s assistant. 
With confidence unlimited, I ad- 
vanced toward my first customer, 
who, I thought, looked like a nor- 
mally intelligent woman. 

“May I help you?” I. asked 
eagerly. 

“I should like to buy an orchid,” 
she replied. “One of those beauti- 


ful dainty ones that you bleach 


yellow.” 

Incidentally, the same morning a 
man stopped to order some grass 
seed. The price was somewhat 
more than he had anticipated, but 
at length, turning the one package 
over and over he suggested, “If I 
try this box, and it doesn’t work, 
may I return it?” 

On another occasion a woman 
phoned about funeral work. In 
great detail the casket piece was 
worked out, and sprays from each 
of the remaining relatives decided 
on. “And when are the services to 
be held?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” 


she replied. “He isn’t dead yet, 
but he is very ill, and you never 
can tell about such things. I think 
it is always best to be prepared. 
I'll call you as soon as it happens.” 

But not all people are such 
fatalists about illness. There was 
the young Negro, popping with 
pride, and with a smile that would 
have made a fine ad for any pop- 
ular dentifrice, who approached the 
counter. He ordered some flowers 


_ to be sent to the hospital for his 


wife, who had just presented him 
with a baby boy. He then paused 
at the desk to write a card. Min- 
utes passed, and still he did not 
lift the pen, but sat in deep serious 
thought. At last, he wrote his mes- 
sage, and handed me the card. As 
I slipped it into the envelope I 
glanced at the message written on 
this most beautiful and senti- 
mental of all occasions. I read, 
“HOT ZIGGITY!” 

But perhaps the climax came 
one night at closing time. An ex- 
cited group entered and asked if 
we could make three sprays for 
them at once. Assuming they 
wanted them for a funeral, we 
hastily filled the order. They en- 
thused over the sprays as they 
watched us assemble the flowers, 
and declared they “never saw 
anything as lovely.” It was not 
until the next day, when we saw 
smiling up at us from the morn- 
ing paper, our satisfied customers, 
in full wedding attire—complete 
with our funeral sprays as wedding 
bouquets, that we realized our 
mistake. We hoped that they 
would remain forever unaware of 
the error, but we could feel a few 
more hairs turn gray, wither, and 
fall. 

—Maureen A. Wenk 








highest standard of living in the world, 
But that very boast of ours has blinded 
us to many contrary realities. 


In our onrush for scientific and in. | 


dustrial progress we forgot that God had 
blessed this country with untold natural 
resources, crediting “free enterprise” and 
the “individualistic” spirit with exag- 
gerated powers of success. The exploita- 
tion of immigrant labor that went into 
the building up of our pioneer enter- 
prises was blandly overlooked. The ruth. 
less prevention of the exercise of funda- 
mental natural and civic rights of work- 
ingmen by the combined financial and 
political power of the money magnates 
who controlled our capitalistic system 


was taken for granted as a corollary of . 


success. No one took seriously the need 
of progressive social legislation to level 
off some of the inequities that existed 
between the wealthy and the under- 
privileged. Bank closings, panics, depres- 
sions, and periodic unemployment, cov- 
ered up by the coatings of a glorified 
capitalism, were accepted as inevitable. 
In a word, we were ignorant of the fact 
that there is a vast difference between 
establishing an industrial empire and 
building a sound social arder. 

Didn’t we have the highest standard 
of living in the world? For some of our 
citizens—yes. For others—not so good. For 
by far the greater majority of them 
there was no real and stable guarantee 
of security in their jobs, which is equally 
as important as decent wages. We did 
not experience the widespread pauper- 
ism that afflicted large areas of the peo- 
ple in some of the less-industrialized 
nations. Yet, in spite of the superior 
advantages with which the country was 
blessed, we saw hunger in the midst of 
plenty, the concentration of power and 
wealth in the hands of the few to the 
detriment of the many, the constantly 
recurring threat of strike protests against 
a system which, as a matter of course, 
deprived millions of coequal human be- 
ings of the exercise of natural, funda- 
mental, God-given rights. The dictators 
woke us up! 


HEN reports of what was happen- 

ing in other lands began to trickle 
through to our own, we rubbed our eyes 
and began to ask, “Can it happen here?” 
The rise of the Communist phenomenon 
gradually brought the realization to 
thinking men that a similar fate for 
America was not beyond the realms of 
possibility. Unfortunately, in the minds 
of perhaps millions of our people the 
spontaneous reaction was, “we must fight 
Communism.” It is true that a defensive 
movement of exposition of the nature 
of the evil and countertactics to meet 
the intrigue must be encouraged. But 
that is only one phase of the problem. 
It is a necessary move and must not be 
neglected. But it is neither the complete 
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answer nor even the more important 
part of protecting our citizens and the 
nation against the menace. Communism 
is intimately connected with the very 
capitalistic system upon which we have 
built our national economy. 

Just as Fascism, from one angle, was 
partially a reaction to the threat or the 
chaos created by Communism, so too is 
Communism a challenge and a protest 
against the abuses that prevail under 
capitalism. The fact that Lenin, Stalin, 
and their followers presume that Com- 
munism is the only ideal of democratic 
living and would superimpose their 
theoretical paradise upon any nation, 
guilty of capitalistic excesses or not, that 
fact offers no reason for the defense of 
the defects of capitalism. Communism is 
an evil in itself. Capitalism is evil in 
the accumulation of many circumstances. 

If all the accusations that the Com- 
munists level against our economic sys- 
tem were proven correct, and if they 
were as widespread as the cloud of 
Hitlerism which spread over Germany, 
Communism would not be one whit 
more respectable or acceptable because 
of that. It is, intrinsically, essentially 
evil in itself. On*the other hand—the 
defects, abuses, and evil practices sup- 
ported by the capitalist economy are 
what they are in reality, but they are 
not part and parcel of capitalism itself. 


VERYONE who points out the weak- 

nesses of our present system is not 
automatically a Communist. Nor is every 
critic of Communists necessarily a de- 
fender of the Catholic concept of in- 
dustry and society. Walter Reuther, 
Vice-President of the Automobile Work- 
ers, has often been labeled a red and a 
radical by his enemies. His speeches and 
writings have a “socialist” tinge. We 
would be willing to wager that an analy- 
sis of Reuther’s social philosophy would 
come closer to the spirit and the content 
of the papal encyclicals than that of the 
men who formulate the labor policies 
of General Motors. 

The trend toward socialism and the 
efforts of some of its advocates, while 
dogmatically and economically unsound, 
may in the end have a salutary effect 
upon our industrial relations. The fact 
that some groups seek a socialist solu- 
tion of our problems does not guaran- 
tee that they will get it. There will 
always be that towering, almost immov- 
able bulwark of reactionary sentiment 
and dogged, never-say-die opposition of 
the financial giants to combat it. Break 
the challenging power of the trade 
unions in this country, even with the 
Socialist smatterings that may affect 
some of its leaders, and you crush the 
greatest force for the protection of the 
rights of working people that we and 
they possess. That is not the same as 
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saying a word of approval for socialism. 

It is merely acknowledging conditions 
as they are. The concentrated, unified, 
regimented force of the Stalinist Com- 
rades is deserving only of condemnation 
and censure. Men like Reuther, how- 
ever, who too have shown themselves 
politically anti-Communist, may do a 
service in proposing’ progressive chal- 
lenges to the autocratic power wielded 
by American. industrialists. They are 
often doing a work that should long 
ago have been undertaken by Catholics 
inspired by the papal encyclicals. 

As a matter of fact, if you study with 
close scrutiny the sentences of Pope 
Leo’s Rerum Novarum and the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno of Pope Pius, you may be 
shocked to find a certain similarity with 
that of Karl Marx in the diagnosis of 
the underlying weaknesses of capitalism. 
Could it have been that the advisers of 
the saintly Leo recognized the validity 
of some of the Communists’ criticisms? 
In their protests the Reds are often 
perfectly correct. In their solution of 
the conditions that they criticize, they 
propound a doctrine that is stupid, 
illogical, cruel, inhuman, and in all 
probability diabolical. The Catholic 
remedy is as far from it as day is from 
night. 

The simple truth is that capitalism 
must be changed and modified if it is to 
be saved. The advocates of the profit 
system must meet the challenge of 
changing times, whicli give every indi- 
cation of a social revolution, if the so- 
called free enterprise framework is to 
last. It will not come easy. Leaders of 
industry will have to do violence to 
some of their most cherished pet preju- 
dices if it is to come at all. Economic 
democracy is the key to the change. It 
runs counter to management's deep- 
seated and long-settled convictions on 


who owns industry and all that the 


term connotes. 
The traditional attitude of manage- 
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ment and the employer in business has 
been, “We own the business and we are 
going to run it.” The idea that the em- 
ployees might possibly have some kind 
of a claim for a voice or representation 
in the enterprise has been looked upon 
as something repulsive, foreign, an in- 
fringement and encroachment on their 
higher prerogatives. 

For years and years industrial rela- 
tions were conducted on that basis. 
Wages, prices, production, profits—every 
element of negotiations was assumed to 
be the sole and proper responsibility 
of the employer and of him alone. What- 
ever concessions were granted to the 
workers were offered in a paternalistic 
spirit of feigned charity. The motivating 
influences that stirred the ripples of 
generosity were those of self-interest and 
a stronger control of their autocratic 
power. The threat of unionization might 
bring a rise in wages or the ameliora- 
tion of deplorable conditions. Special 
privileges for the few, against the wider 
interests of the rest of the workers, kept 
company unionism functioning in satis- 
factory fashion. While it was true, as 
it is today, individual employers could 
be found who had some regard for the 
standards of justice and decent living, 
they were the exception. The policies 
and the practices of organized manage- 
ment followed a pattern. It was based 
on a principle of antiunionism. The 
workers had to fight for their rights. 

The Wagner Act, legalizing the right 
of organization of working people, 
wrought a change in the practices of 
the majority of the men who manage 
the corporations. It has not brought 
a transformation in the hearts of all of 
them. The Henry Kaisers and the Eric 
Johnstons, who stand out today as the 
symbols of the new era, are’ conspicuous 
by the fewness of their numbers. In the 
smaller industries, however, the trend 
of a more liberal and progressive atti- 
tude of mind toward the workers, their 


unions, and their problems is growing. 
It is still in the formative stage. We dare 
say the proportion of recreant reac- 
tionaries to enlightened moderns in any 
one trade or manufacturers association 
would still be about twenty to one. 

\n evolution is likewise taking place 
in the ranks of labor. We know all 
the abuses in the trade union 
movement and do not condone any one 
of them for as long as one minute. The 
defects on the side of the trade unions 
differ from those of management and 
employers in this—they are much more 
highly publicized, both in the press and 
in the external actions of individuals 
with whom the public comes into con- 
tact. Most of the malpractices grow on 
the same tree, the tree of an undemo- 
cratic, antisocial system. 

In the mind of the public the current 
wave of strikes is a flagrant example of 
the evil of trade unions. It is true there 
is a certain amount of hysteria that 
grips the minds of some of the strikers. 
It is neither universal nor too wide- 
spread. There was a general strike and 
a good deal of commotion for a day in 
the little town of Stamford, Conn. Here 

nd there a group of pickets have be- 
come restless and unruly. But in com- 
parison with the days when employers 
deliberately provoked disorder with the 
hope of breaking the strike and in com- 
parison with the number of men and 
women who have ceased work in protest 
against conditions, the strikers of today 
are not deserving of too severe a censure. 

The public sees only the exterior 
effects of a strike. The causes are usually 
unknown or ignored. Until we go deep- 
er into the question we can always be 
misled into the easy conclusion that 
somehow most of the blame for these 
disturbances rests with the workers. The 
real truth of the matter is that the strike, 
like Communism, is intimately tied into 
the capitalistic system. It is a weapon 
of economic warfare, and that warfare 
is but a natural result of the first prin- 
ciple of economic domination by the 
financial lords of industry. Strikes, like 
the poor, are always with us and for 
the same reason. Men must live. They 
must not merely live and barely exist. 


ibout 


They must live as free, secure, and in- 
dependent human beings. For the mil- 
lions that standard of life has been 
denied: The recurrent resort to the 


damaging and difficult medium of the . 


strike is their reply to that deprivation. 
In the sudden dislocation of thousands, 
and today hundreds of thousands, from 
the peaceful status of routine workers 
to that of idling and picketing strikers, 
it should not be surprising that painful 
readjustments may occur. The marvel 
is that any kind of order can be main- 
tained in a strike. Wholesale work stop- 
page is economic warfare. Peace and 
war are opposites. 

The strike will continue as the com- 
mon means of settling stalemates in 
labor disputes until the entire indus- 
trial system undergoes a change. The 
evolving trend in trade unionism pre- 
sages that change. A glimmering hope 
is seen in the actions of a few far- 
sighted employers. 


HE very existence of the CIO is due 

to a demand for spreading benefits 
of unionization to a wider number of 
workers on a democratic basis. Interest 
in political and economic questions is 
growing in intensity. Workers’ educa- 
tion is definitely on the upgrade. The 
establishment of research and publicity 
agencies by the unions indicates a new 
awareness and a striving for a more 
responsible participation in industry on 
the part of union officials. 

The unheard-of demand of the auto 
workers to bring profits and prices into 
arbitration in relation to wages points 
to a growing consciousness of the power 
of labor and a restlessness with its pres- 
ent position as a voiceless partner in 
industry. The AFL officials are cool to 
the idea. They still embrace the old 
tradition that “wages must always go 
up” regardless of other circumstances. 
The corresponding move, however, to- 
ward bonus and profit-sharing plans on 
the part of some of the more alert em- 
ployers shows that they recognize with 
better sight the trend of events. The 
workers are on the march to a more 
equitable representation in the forma- 
tion and execution of the policies that 





Fools Rush In... 


> A man who had learned to 
share taxis in Washington 
jumped in with another passen- 
ger at Boston’s South Station, 
having overheard the first fare 


give a destination close to his. He sat back with a cheery smile, and, 
turning to the other passenger, said pleasantly, “My name’s Jennings.” 


“Mine,” said the Bostonian, “is not.” 


—Boston Globe 





govern industrial society. It is a healthy 
sign. 

Employees are in reality coequal hu. 
man beings with the people who put 
their money into an enterprise. In the 
nature of things they are social partners, 
They have a right to protect their fun- 
damental interests in a mutually co- 
operative venture. The case for fuller 
representation may be weaker, may not 
even exist, in small ventures where the 
capitalist is in reality the investor, the 
inspirer, instigator, enterpriser, and 
moving genius of most of the phases of 
the business. The story is different 
in regard to the large and monopolistic. 
inclined corporations. Here you have 
autocratic domination, price-determina- 
tion, profit protection, wage-resistance, 
disproportionate salary and bonus ar- 
rangements, debatable huge reserve 
funds, production speed-ups, absentee 
ownership divorced from responsibility, 
hired management with little or no own- 
ership dictating all things. Such consid- 
erations change the whole relationship 
of the workers to the employers. A shot 
of economic democracy is needed to 
give the system some semblance of social 
health. , 

While caution must be exercised lest 
we give encouragement to those who 
are in earnest about their aims to de- 
stroy or transform capitalism into some- 
thing worse, the burden of correction 
should be placed where it belongs. The 
greatest obstacle to sound industrial re- 
lations still lies in the usurped economic 
power of organized management. Class 
warfare will be reduced when the prin- 
ciple of class warfare is set aside and 
the principle of mutual co-operation 
substituted for it. Management by tra- 
dition, by position, by the power of 
example can rightly be called upon to 
lead the way. Radical unionism, with 
the exception of the avowed and pro- 
fessional Red leadership, grows conser- 
vative when employers cease to oppose 
the rights and hopes that the workers 
instinctively know are theirs. The 
ragged development of the labor move- 
ment in this country is due in great 
measure to the long, relentless, unjus 
tifiable repression of natural rights by 
organized management. Man cannot re- 
peal the natural law. Attempts in the 
past have been productive only of bit- 
terness and injustice. Further efforts in 
the future will be futile. 

Relieve the-remnants of that repres 
sion, allow collective bargaining to take 
its true course, guarantee job security 
and a humane wage scale, and the rest- 
less stirrings of the great mass of work- 
ers will subside. A reasonable and 
equitable profit-sharing program, where 
variances between wages and profits is 
large, will build the road to peace and 
prosperity. 
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- By GEAROID MAC EOIN 


The Inter-American Sem- 


jnar at Havana marked a mile- 
stone in progressive Catholic 


-social thought 


HAT is the position of the Church 

in America? How many adherents 
has it, what are its problems, what is it 
doing to solve them, what can it do that 
it is not doing; who are its enemies and 
why? There is a better prospect of an- 
swering these questions today than there 
was on January 1; and we must thank 
Cuban Catholic Action and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference at Wash- 
ington who together convened the Sec- 
ond Inter-American Social Congress at 
Havana, Cuba, from January 2 to 9, a 
congress attended by a hundred dele- 
gates representing Canada, the United 
States, fifteen Latin American Repub- 
lics, seven nonsovereign territories, and 
England, France, Holland, Spain, and 
Poland. 

What had brought us together? A com- 
mon realization that only two forces re- 
main inthe world, the Catholic Church 
and that grouping of evil in which Com- 
munism has today taken the lead from 
international Masonry. A common real- 
ization that the Americas are as much 
the battleground as Europe, and that 
the battle is being fought in the social 
rather than in either the religious or 
political sphere. 

What is the state of preparation on 
the Catholic side? In Canada and the 
United States the Church is well organ- 
ized in the social field, a leader in pro- 
claiming the rights of the common man 
and in developing organizations which 
will make him strong enough to win and 
protect those rights peaceably. In Latin 
America and the Caribbean, the situa- 
tion is far less happy. In every city and 
town you will find a group of pious 
older ladies who attend daily Mass, no- 
venas, and devotions, their strength aug- 
mented on Sundays by a fashion parade 
of the younger set. You will also find 
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U. S. delegation to Inter-American Seminar at Havana. 
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Left to right: 


Richard Pattee (NCWC), David McDonald (CIO), Most. Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Bishop of Toledo, Martin Kyne (CIO), Rev. Raymond A. McGowan (NCWC), 
Robert A. Neary (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture), Rev. J. F. Frommberg (NCWC) 


nearly everywhere small bands of ardent 
young men who are aware of the vital- 
ity and modernity of Catholicism as a 
religion and as a philosophy, who feel 
the call to be apostles and molders of 
public opinion, But in between there is 
the huge mass of people without the 
sentimental attachment of the old school 
or the knowledge and enthusiasm of the 
new, the raw material for whoever gets 
to work on them. In some places they 
are sufficiently Catholic to be baptized 
and to receive the Last Sacraments. In 
others, they are already looking to the 
new earth of Marx’s disciples, are bitter 
against the Church, who they feel has 
had a couple of centuries to justify her- 
self and has failed. 

And both north and south there is a 
further disturbing element which the 


‘Communists are all too ready to exploit, 


the clash of race and color. Race and 
color constitute basic elements in social 
and political relationships right through 
the continent, not just a clear-cut clash 
between white and Negro as we some- 
times imagine in an oversimplification 
of United States color problems, but a 
subtle psychological perversion which 
makes Anglo-Saxons look down on other 
Europeans, the European on the Carib 
or other native American, the Carib on 
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the Chinese, the Chinese on the Asiatic 
Indian, and he on the African. When we 
remember. that all these races or social 
groups are found not only in distant 
forms but in all conceivable combina- 
tions and mixtures, one can appreciate 
some of the opportunities for stirring up 
discontent at a condition in which en- 
vironment is too strong to permit the 
individual to find his level. One can 
grasp some of the sense of frustration of 
the less favored who ascribe their back- 
wardness solely to repression and not at 
all to lack of effort. 

To listen to the discussions at Havana 
was to be reassured speedily that all is 
far from lost. Here we had the official 
representatives of the Catholic Church 
of the Americas, a dozen archbishops 
and bishops, a couple of dozen priests, a 
majority of laymen—university profes- 
sors, labor leaders, lawyers, journalists, 
anxious to grasp the essentials of the 
situation, ready to profit by the experi- 
ence of the others, not only to give but 
also to take advice and help. And even 
more surprising to anybody who has ex- 
perience in discussions between the 
Anglo-American and the Latin-Ameri- 
can, there was no holding back, no sense 
of superiority on the one side nor of re- 
sentment on the other, no sidetracking, 











ind no attempt to avoid awkward dis- 
cussion of differences between the two 
civilizations. 


\s we saw it, the position in the Amer- — 


icas is that there is a serious social mal- 
:ise resulting from the existence of a big 
underprivileged class which constitutes 
a potential and at times an actual pro- 
letariat in practically every country. Un- 
derprivilege generally arises from eco- 
nomic maladjustment; the concentration 
of wealth and power in the hands of a 
small minority; and it is generally in- 
tensified by one or more noneconomic 
factors, of which the principal and the 
most universally present is that of color 
prejudice. Before things can be put 
right, thé small man must be given 
power, the power that results from or- 
ganization, property, and knowledge, so 
that he may be able to treat with the big 
man as an equal and to insist that social 
justice be observed. 
Reduced to its essentials, the program 
to which we agreed was equally simple: 
development of the vocational or- 
ganization or trades union to create 
strength, the establishment of producer 
and consumer co-operatives and credit 
unions to spread property, and the pro- 
ion of educational facilities to supply 
knowledge. 
In all of these fields Canada and the 
United States are well ahead of the rest 
f the continent, and a large part of the 
deliberations was devoted to analyzing 
what they have done and what has been 
ittempted elsewhere, and out of the ex- 
perience to plah a co-ordinated cam- 
paign. Actually the experience of French 
Canada is very different from that of the 
United States. An almost exclusively 





Catholic region, French Canada _ has 
been able to develop strictly sectarian 
organizations. Superficially, Latin Amer- 
ica is also Catholic, but for many their 
religion is nominal, and many others 
have abandoned all pretense. To intro- 
duce confessional unions would increase 
hypocrisy and accentuate conflict with 
the existing Communist and revolution- 
ary unions, thus further dividing the 
workers instead of uniting them. And 
—as the French Canadian delegates 
pointed out—even among them the sec- 
tarian organization has proved inade- 
quate in the economic sphere. When 
anything went wrong with a savings 
group, a health pension, or insurance 
scheme, the blame fell on the Church. 
When a strike was called, the employers 
blamed the Church. And when the 
union pressed for a closed shop, it meant 
excluding all non-Catholic workers from 
a particular factory. 

In the United States, on the other 
hand, the nonsectarian union has worked 
well, has the support of the hierarchy, 
and has always been sympathetic to the 
Church. Our delegates included Frank 
Fenton, Director of Organization of 
A.F.L., which even before the return of 
the United Mine Workers had over 
6,600,000 paid-up members and was thus 
the biggest free union in the world; and 
two high officials (Dave McDonald and 
Martin Kyne) of C.1.0., which has 
6,000,000 members. The account of the 
labor movement in the U. S. given by 
these delegates and confirmed by Rev. 
R. McGowan, Director of the Social Ac- 
tion Department of N.C.W.C., shows 
that in all essential matters their pro- 
gram conforms to Catholic social princi- 






ples, that its inspiration is largely Cath. 
olic, that membership of United States 
trades unions is half Catholic (though 
Catholics are only a fifth of the whole 
population), that Catholic influence is 
high in the leadership of the big unions, 
and that Communist influence is stil] 
small, though highly organized. 

Most of the Latin Americans had 
come to Havana with a strong prejudice 
against the nonsectarian union, which 
to them meant the anticlerical, revolu- 
tionary, and Communist union. They 
were, however, greatly impressed by the 
arguments of the French Canadians and 
of the United States delegates in favor 
of the nonsectarian union of Catholic 
inspiration; and this impression was 
heightened by the story Rev. B. Nunez, 
President of the Rerum Novarum Syn- 
dicates of Costa Rica, had to tell. 
Three years ago his Archbishop became 
alarmed at the growth of Communist 
unions in Costa Rica. The actual num- 
ber of organized workers was small, some 
2 per cent (which is about the same as 
the average for all Latin America), but 
as they were the only organized workers, 
they were accepted as the authentic voice 
of the common people of Costa Rica at 
home and outside; and their real efforts 
to help the oppressed were winning 
much sympathy for their doctrines and 
program. 

The Archbishop sent Father Nunez to 
the United States to study union organ- 
ization. A year later he founded the 
Rerum Novarum Syndicates, a nonsec- 
tarian federation of trades unions which 
base their program on the social ency- 
clicals. Like the United States unions, 
they abstain from direct political action, 


The role that can be played by co-op- 
eratipes in American life formed an im- 
portant part of the discussions at Havana 
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that is, from tying themselves up with a 
workers’ political party (whose ups and 
downs they would share), trusting to the 
economic strength and power resulting 
from organization to secure social justice. 
They do not fight the Communist unions 
but actually make common cause when 
they believe the Communists’ demands 
are just. 

At first the employers favored them, 
thinking they would be milk and water 
in their advocacy of the workers’ claims. 
Employers were soon disillusioned. To- 
day these unions equal the Communist 
unions in membership and _ influence 
after only two years; and they are satis- 
fied that a continuation of their program 
will establish the Catholics as the leaders 
in the social sphere and‘ eliminate the 
Communists, who progressed only be- 
cause the people had no other cham- 
pions. 

The importance of property owning, 
of a home for every worker, a reserve of 
wealth for emergencies, the greatest pos- 
sible extension of property in land com- 
patible with economic use, were univer- 
sally recognized as fundamental for a 
stable social order and for a free society. 
French Canada had here more to show 
than any other part of the continent, for 
it is a land of small farmers and of well- 
developed co-operation in town and 
country. It did not take long to reach 
agreement that the first move toward re- 
storing ownership to the masses is to ex- 
tend producer and consumer co-opera- 
tives, but again the Latin Americans 
had a practical difficulty. Co-operation 
could thrive in Canada and could de- 
velop in the United States where the 
people were literate and education 
standards high. Before the inarticulate 
masses in their countries could appre- 
ciate the benefits of so complicated a 
method of joint action, years of prepara- 
tory education must ensue. 

At this point the Caribbean delegates 
intervened, describing the success in 
such backward islands as Jamaica, Gren- 
ada, and Trinidad island, where ignor- 
ance was complicated by a multiplicity 
of distinct races, of the credit union 
movement leading up to and providing 
the funds for consumer co-operatives. 
The Church has been a pioneer in or- 
ganizing credit unions in all these 
islands through the United States Jesuits 
in Jamaica, the English Dominicans in 
Grenada, and the Irish Dominicans in 
Trinidad. All agree that the Antigonish 
method, which combines a simple form 
of adult education with credit unions, 
works well among even very poorly edu- 
cated and backward peoples, teaching 
them thrift, self-reliance, and enterprise. 
In this way co-operativism not only did 
not have to await the spread of educa- 
tion but preceded and promoted it. 

Having reached agreement on this 
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continental plan of campaign, we turned 
to a survey of the problems of race and 
color. Here we found the balance swing 
in favor of the Latin Americans. It is 
true, indeed, that in many of their coun- 
tries the situation of the depressed races 
is dire indeed. But that condition springs 
almost entirely from purely economic 
factors and is not.complicated by racial- 
ist prejudices as in the countries of 
Anglo-American civilization. The differ- 
ence is primarily due to the different 
outlook of the colonizer who came to 
Latin America from the Mediterranean 
where a tradition of imperial partner- 
ship derived from Rome was reinforced 
by the Catholic teaching of the oneness 
of all men in the Mystical Body and by 
centuries of association with the Moors, 
who, though colored, were recognized as 
more highly cultured and civilized than 
their white fellow Spaniards. But it must 
also be recognized that the racial clash 
is anthropologically less intense, both 
because the physical contrast of color is 
less in American Indian compared with 
white than ia Negro compared with 
white, and because the Indian is less 
conscious of the differences and not at 
all ashamed of his history. 

“Every work for the depressed race 





> A good wife makes a good hus- 
band, 
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groups in the United States is condi- 
tioned by Anglo-Saxon prejudice. It is 
an active agent thwarting work for all 
groups but particularly for the Negro.” 
This summing up of the situation in the 
United States was made by an acknowl- 
edged authority on racial problems, Rev. 
John La Farge, S.J., who told us that the 
United States Negro is not by tempera- 
ment a. revolutionary but on the con- 
trary is naturally conservative and easily 
organized, that he becomes a Communist 
only because the Communist gives plaus- 
ible answers to his genuine questions 
while others side-step them. The segre- 
gation of the Negro maintained in the 
south by law and in the north by social 
pressure, but almost equally intense 
everywhere, is the fruit of race prejudice 
which, emphasizing the dangers of inter- 
marriage, has magnified a rule of pru- 
dence into a phobia in its efforts to ra- 
tionalize and justify itself. 

In Latin America too, where the In- 
dians constitute the bulk of depressed 
peoples, the main problems are eco- 
nomic and educational. In some coun- 
tries they constitute the vast bulk of the 
populations. Pure Indians constitute 56 
per cent of Bolivians, and people of 
mixed blood another 30 per cent. Social 
prejudices are generally not great, but 
no real effort has been made to civilize 





or Christianize them in any true sense. 
Ninety per cent of Guatemala’s Indians 
are illiterate, and they form more than 
half the population. Language consti- 
tutes a great barrier. Though Mexico 
has long had an Indian Institute to train 
teachers, more than half her 2,200,000 
Indians still know no Spanish. They are 
divided into thirteen linguistic families 
belonging to three distinct ethnic groups. 
One can accordingly understand how 
they remain unreached by the influences 
of education, religion, and civilization. 

While the Catholic Church has dis- 
tinguished herself during the past cen- 
tury by her civilizing work in Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania, she has taken less 
interest in the depressed races of the 
Americas, forgetting that here were true 
foreign missions. Even in the United 
States there were not until recently 
enough priests to go as missionaries to 
the Negroes of the southern states, and 
in consequence only 300,000 United 
States Negroes are Catholics. Now, how- 
ever, many excellent Catholic agencies 
have added their efforts to those secular 
and non-Catholic agencies who are help- 
ing the Negro to increase his education 
and prosperity. 

In the Caribbean the Catholic Church 
has become the leading and indeed prac- 
tically the sole progressive organization. 
Governments, particularly colonial gov- 
ernments, have become extremely ma- 
terialistic in outlook and regard human 
beings as the raw material for social ex- 
periments, while non-Catholic Chris- 
tianity has lost its soul and its enthusi- 
asm. Its missionaries are too often pro- 
fessional men or, at best, men inspired 
by philanthropy. The Catholic Church, 


_ however, continues to provide such ele- 


mentary but discredited things as a lib- 
eral education, and it is trying to create 
a sense of dignity and self-respect by 
fighting the attempts to é€xpropriate 
small landowners, by trying to inculcate 
habits of thrift-and give everyone even a 
little property. 

In Latin’ America, the dire shortage 
of priests is the essential limiting factor. 
Nevertheless the Church authorities are 
recognizing more clearly that social ac- 
tivity has become only less important 
than the purely spiritual ministrations 
of the clergy. As a result of the Havana 
Congress of Social Studies this outlook 
has undoubtedly been spread much 
more widely. There will be an intensifi- 
cation of the work begun in the seminar- 
ies for the teaching of native languages, 
an. expansion of tradeunion activity, a 
development of credit unions and co- 
operatives; and there will be an empha- 
sis on the extension of property holding 
to check the proletariatization of the 
world and the creation of a generation 
without spiritual or material resources 


or reserves. 
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The 


BY 
ALICE LAVERICK 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
DOM LUPO 


Biaay Houlihan and The Room had 
looked on happiness and heartbreak and re- 


mained the same. But tonight’s visitors would 


change everything for both of them 


“ HEY’LL be coming,” I said to 
Padraic, and I stood, for I’m not 

one to be still when the excitement is 
on me, and I longing to set eyes on the 
two of them again. 

Padraic told’ me 
woman,” he said. 

Wait, is it? And why should I be 
waiting till they'll be coming in the 
door?” Is that any way to greet them, I 
thought, the two lads that are all that’s 
left to me out of the twelve? Let Padraic 
sit, if the blood inside him is cold, if he’s 
erown so old that he'll crouch there, 
sucking on his gray pipe, with his toes 
in the ashes, while the two are likely 
riding this way, and nearer every blessed 
minute. 


to wait. “Wait, 


Let him sit, then. But I’ll not sit. I'll 


be taking another look at The Room; 
the way I'll be seeing it is the same as 1 
fixed it for them this morning. For it 
was early then, with the fog making it 
dark in the corners where the lamp 
light did not be reaching. 

Early it was, and me creeping around 
in my bare feet, the way I'd not be 
waking Padraic. But when I threw the 
pan of water out the door, didn’t the 
geese come along, thinking it was morn- 
ing. And they setting up such a great 
skreiching and fluttering when the water 
splashed onto them. And didn’t Padraic 
come staggering out to see what was up, 
making me laugh at the sight of him 
with one eye still closed entirely. 

Come back to bed, Biddy Houlihan,” 
he said. “Come back to bed with your- 
self, till it will be daylight.” 

And I went, for The Room was after 
being done, clean floor, windows and 
all, and it still dark. 

But now when I looked there was a 
warm sun in it; you could see the new 
mat and the two pictures on the wall. 
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One was of the Queen of Ireland. No 
pictures at all were there of the nine 
that had gone back to God so soon after 
being born. But a grand one of the girl 
and the two lads that lived to grow up. 

There they were in the frame, the two 
lads with their arms entwined. Finer 
eyes and hair I have never seen before 
or since. And the good arms and the 
broad chests on them. 

I said as much to Padraic, but he 
warned me to be bearing in mind the 
long. time it was since we had seen them, 

“They'll not look the same,” he said. 
“Remember Annie.” 

“I'll not be needing you to remind 
me of Annie,” I told him, speaking up 
sharp and quick. “Annie coming home 
with her good hair cut off, and she noth- 
ing but a bag of bones that went away 
with the red cheeks and the plumpness 
on her.” 

Padraic said, “It was the way she 
wanted to be looking, wasn’t it? And 
the way he liked her?” 

I had no answer, for it had been a 
grand thing to watch him smiling to 
her, and those eyes of-hers that would 
be laughing back to him at nothing. 
And if he wanted her hollow-cheeked 
and half-starved looking, like something 
left over, why should I be minding? 

And to think of them going down, the 
two of them, with the boat on the way 
over to America. Annie, the only girl, 
the flower of the flock, and her good 
man. 

“I'll be putting fresh roses in the 
pitcher,” I said to Padraic, for I wanted 
to be doing something and to be out- 
doors where I could breathe good again. 

Padraic said, “Go along, if you'll be 
wishing to waste your time, though it’s 
only this morning that you're after fill- 
ing the pitcher with the roses. You could 


be resting yourself, couldn’t you? Ah, 
well, you might as well be doing some. 
thing.” 

“I might,” I said. And out I went, 

And when I was out in the sweet air, 
with the wind blowing soft, and hearing 
the thrushes in the lane, I felt better, 
Ah, it’s a grand thing, I thought, to be 
waiting on a day like this for the two 
finest lads in the world to be coming. 
Even if it would only be for a while 
before they'd be off again. 

Singing to myself, I was, and think. 
ing how it would be when they'd come. 
I'd be standing in the door, shading my 
eyes from the sun with the palm of my 
hand, and I'd hear them coming and 
they way down the valley. I'd be calling 
to Padraic and he'd be after coming to 
stand beside me there in the door. 

And there we'd be when they drove 
up, shouting to us both, and me shout- 
ing back at them. 

Maurice would be out first, the way 
he was always the quickest. Maurice 
would be kissing me first, and then 
Kevin. I would be trying to get my 
breath and they hugging and kissing me. 
And laughing. And crying. And Padraic 
would say, “There now, that will do, 
you're after smothering your mother.” 

Padraic would say—he would say— 
what was that Padraic was saying, and 
I coming out the door to pick the roses? 

“You might as well be doing some- 
thing.” 

“You — might —as— well — be —doing-— 
something.” 

I went back up the lane, back to the 
house, to Padraic, sitting sucking on the 
old gray pipe, with his feet to the fire. 

I said, “They're not coming, are 
they?” 

Padraic said, “No, they’re not com- 
ing.” Not a look did he give me. 

“Neither of them?” I said. 

“Neither of them.” 

The thorns in the roses were hurting 
me. I opened my hands and the roses 
fell to the floor. I dropped onto my 
chair. 

Padraic said, “I'll be making you a 
cup of tea.” 

“What do you know about making 
tea?” I said. “Sit still, I'll be making the 
tea.” 

I boiled the water briskly and made 
the tea good, black and strong, and I 
poured it into the cups. 

“You knew it all the time?” I said 
then. 

“I did. Young Monahan was after tell- 
ing me this morning in the market.” 

“He had a letter?” 

“He did. He was after taking it up to 


Father Leahy, to read it off to him. None - 


of the lads would be coming, he told 
me.” 

They wouldn’t be coming. They 
wouldn’t be coming at all. 
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Ah, they’d no business being in it in 
the first place. Why should they be after 
fighting for England? What did England 
ever do for them, or the likes of them? 
And myself and Padraic saying as much 
to them, over and over again. Let them 
keep telling us till their tongues fall out 
of their heads that it was humanity they 
were after fighting for, not England. 
I'd not believe it. Humanity. They'd no 
business being in it at all. 

I got up and opened the door to The 
Room, and it looking the same as it did 
when Annie and him slept there when 
they came over on their trip, and they 
just married. Hadn't The Room been 
made in the first place for Annie with 
the money herself had sent me from 
America? And she earning it all cooking 
for them too rich or too helpless to cook 
for themselves what they'd be eating? 

Annie was after crying when she saw 
The Room. Crying and saying, “Why 
didn’t you buy yourself something with 
the money?” 

“What would I be needing or want- 
ing,” I said to her, “but the nice place 
for my daughter and my son-in-law to 
rest their heads, and they coming all the 
way across the water to see me after 
being married?” And she hugging me 
and him, too. And when they were get- 
ting ready to drive away, didn’t she call 
back to me: “We'll be back in ten years 
with the ten of them.” 

And him winking at Padraic and mv- 
self in the door and saying: “Annie, I’m 
thinking I’d do well to leave you here 
with your mother and father. With the 
ambitious notions you have, I’d not be 
safe with you.” 

And she giving him a slap, and they 
driving off, laughing together. 

And not coming back. Not ever com- 
ing back. 

I closed the door and came back to 
my chair. 

“Will you be having some more tea, 
now?” Padraic said to me. 

“T'll have a drop,” I told him. And 
he poured the tea, clumsy like a man 
will be, spilling it, and me not caring. 

I huddled there, quivering, though it 
was not a cold day. Padraic stood up 
and went to the cupboard and took out 
my shawl, throwing it over my shoulders 
for me. And I sat and said my decade, 
the beads cold like tears that would be 
slipping through your fingers, and you 
holding your hands over your eyes. 

The quiet would make you want to be 
screaming. Even the cuckoos on the hill 
were still, for a wonder. 

“It’s getting dark,” Padraic said. He 
went over to the door. “Come over here, 
Bid, and look at the sky,” he called. 


And I sat and said my decade, the 
beads cold like tears that would be 
slipping through your fingers and you 
holding your hands over your eyes 
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at the sky?” I said, but I went and stood 
beside him. 
| looked up, the way you could see the 
stars just beginning to show and hear 
the wind rising in the valley. The wind 
can have a very mournful sound to it 
sometimes, and you listening. 

Padraic said, “Whisht, now, what was 
thatr 

‘What was what?’ said, hearing noth- 
ng at all, still, but the wind. 

“Whisht,” he said again, leaping out 

door, though he’s not one to be 
leaping. 

\nd then I was after hearing it my- 
self. Far down the valley, the sound, 
coming nearer and nearer. Mother of 
God, could it be? Could it be? 

‘What else?” Padraic said. “What else 
could it be but themselves?” 

I tottered out to stand by him, taking 
hold of him. 

\ whish and a rush and a roar, and 
the thing was standing in the yard there. 

\nd the two lads tumbling out and 
shouting at me. 
And I shouting back at them. 


“And why should I be wanting to look’ 


Maurice was out first, he was the 
quickest. Maurice was kissing me first, 
and then Kevin, and I could not get my 
breath. And I laughing. And crying. 

And Padraic was saying, “There now, 
that will do, you're after smothering 
your mother.” 

Ah, the fine eyes and hair of them, and 
the good arms and the broad chests on 
them. 

Starving they said they were, clamor- 
ing for food. 

“So you thought we weren't coming? 
Ha, that’s a good one.” 

“Who told you? Monahan? The big- 
gest liar that ever lived.” 

“He'd build nests in your ears, that 

one.” 
“Where's the fish and praties? Biddy 
Houlihan, are you going to have it said 
that you’d be after starving your two 
handsome sons, and they returning war- 
riors?” 

You'd be thinking the place was some 
kind of a crazy house. Kevin making 
comical faces so I could hardly cut the 








“Bid,” she said, “Bid, 
you'll have to help me. 
Pve no one but you, Bid” 













fresh loaf for laughing at him. Maurice 
picking me up off the floor and dancing 
around with me. 

“You're wishing I was Kateen, I'm 
thinking,” I said, giving Maurice a 
nudge. 

“Then I’m wishing no such thing. 
There was never a girl so light on her 
feet as my old lady. I was only after 
saying as much today to some of the lads. 
‘You ought to see my old lady break it 
down,’ I said.” 

“Ah-h-h, you rascal.” 

“Here’s Kateen now,” Kevin said, “If 
you'll be turning your back on her for 
a minute, Maurice, I'll be running of 
with her.” . 

But Maurice was holding Kateen in 
his arms and kissing her, neither one 
seeing the rest of the neighbors from 
down the valley, and they pouring in 
like water. 

The O’Mahoneys, the Caseys, the Sul- 
livans, the Devlins. 

And Lawrence Dineen with his fiddle. 

All the neighbors but poor little Jule 
Harrigan, and she in no way to be danc 
ing with her time nearly on her and her 
man still missing. | 

Ah, the fun we were having; the hand 
clapping, the dancing, the songs, and the 
joking. And Kateen and Maurice in the 
middle of it all, eating each other up 
with their eyes. 


AYLIGHT was near when they 

picked Monahan from the floor 
and left. You could be hearing their 
voices clear down the valley. 

“A fine lot,”’ said Padraic. 

“A fine lot,” said Kevin. “But I’m 
glad they're gone. I could sleep for a 
hundred years. I’ve no Kateen to be 
thinking about to keep me awake, praise 
God.” 

“The more shame on you,” I said, 
looking over at Maurice still dreaming 
there in the door, staring out of the 
dark. “You should be having a nice girl, 
too, Kevin Houlihan.” And I thought 
to myself, would he never be looking at 
another girl, and Jule O’Hare after 
marrying his best friend? 

“T’ll have no girl but yourself, Biddy, 
Mavourneen,” he said, kissing me, and 
I giving him a slap. 

“Come,” I said, “let me show you.” 
And I took hold of both lads and opened 
the door to The Room. 

“Between us and all harm,” said 
Kevin, “you’re not meaning to put us 
there for the night?” 

“I am,” I said. “Let you be getting a 
good rest, not forgetting to say your 
prayers.” 

“We'll not be after sleeping in there, 
then,” Maurice said. “Let you and the 
old man take it. We'll be taking the 
shakedown in the kitchen, Kevin and 
myself.” 
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“Feathers are something we've seen 
yery little of in the army,” said Kevin. 
“We'd not know how to sleep on them.” 

And for all I'd be saying, they would 
not take The Room, after the time I 
spent making it nice for them. Stubborn 
they were, like all men, and you doing 
your best for them. 

Padraic said at last, “Well, woman, it’s 
not use. Leave it at that.” . 

I stood there in the door, looking in. 
The two lads were already sound asleep 
and snoring behind me there in the 
kitchen. 

“Why should the likes of me be after 
sleeping on feathers?” I said. 

“And why not?” said Padraic. “I don’t 
know anyone more deserving than your- 
self, Biddy Houlihan.” 

But I thought to myself, “Ah, it’s me 
that's the lucky one, with my two fine 
lads and a man like my Padraic with 
such a sweet tongue on him.” 

But there was no sleep on me. And 
well for me I was sleepless, or I might 
not have been hearing the tapping on 
the window pane. And, starting up, be 
seeing the white face looking through 
at me. Or hearing her call out to me. 

“Bid,” she said, “Bid, you'll have to 
help me. I’ve no one but you, Bid.” 

“Is it yourself, Jule?” And I running 
to let her in. 

“It is,” she said. 

And when I got a good look at her, 
“Glory be to God,” I said, “your time is 
on you too soon.” And she looking at 
me with two big holes of pain for eyes 
in her face. 

“You'll have to be coming back with 
me,” she said. 

But I could see she was in no way to 
be going back home. 

“Come,” I said, and I leading her into 
The Room. “You'll be staying here, Jule, 
that’s what you'll be after doing.” 

And I roused Padraic the way he 
should be getting up and out of there, 
and he standing like a stupid owl blink- 
ing at us, only half awake. 

“You'll be getting the cradle from the 
loft,” I told him. “And be kindling up 
the fire and boiling some water.” And I 
got the poor thing into bed, and the 
sun just beginning to come in the win- 
dow. 

I tore up old sheets and blankets, 
Padraic meaning well and getting in my 
way and: spilling water and making a 
great commotion over lighting the fire. 

And the two lads sleeping away 
through it all and not stirring. 

“Look at them there,” I said to 


. Padraic. “I suppose after what they've 


been through, ’twould take more than 
this to be disturbing them.” 

I left him then to be watching the 
kettle. 

I went back into The Room, and she 
lying there. 
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"Say Uncle .. .” 
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> A man had a parrot of whose talxing qualities he 
was justly proud. His usual mode of procedure was 
to commence the performance by the words, “Say 
One day he invited several friends to 
hear this wonderful talker, and commenced in the 
usual way, but not a word would the parrot say. 
He took it out of the cage, got it by the neck, shook 
it, and shouted, “Say Uncle! Say Uncle!” Still not a 
word. After several minutes of this he grabbed the 
bird by the neck, threw it out in the yard, and left 


the house with his friends. Later, reflecting that he might have hurt 
the bird and feeling a little remorseful, he returned home. 

There was no sign of Polly in the house. So he continued his search 
into the backyard, where he kept some prize fowl. Five small fowl lay 
dead, and Polly, gripping a prize cockerel by the neck, was shouting: 
“Say Uncle, you son of a gun. Say Uncle!” 


—Ireland’s Saturday Night 





“I’m going to die, Bid,” she said. “It 
it’s a boy, name him after his father 
that’s the same as dead—maybe he is 
dead. by now. Who'd be knowing? And 
take care of the boy for me, will you, 
Bid?” 

“You'll be after living and taking care 
of him yourself,” I told her. “And miss- 
ing in action is not dead. They'll be 
finding him yet.” 

“If it’s a girl, call her after yourself,” 
she said. “Oh, Bid—Oh, Bid—~O—Bid—” 

“Now,” I said, “‘you’re not bad, you're 
fine. You're not bad at all.” And I lying, 
God forgive me, for never did I see such 
suffering as was on her. 

She said no more. Nor did 1. But 
there in The Room I was after working 
harder than I ever did in my life, the 
way. the sweat was pouring off me and 
I strong as an ox. 

But she had the boy. And she had the 
girl, also. 

The two of them. Ah, they were the 
grand young ones. The little round 
heads of them, with the downy hair, the 
little fists, the soft little faces, and tiny 
pink ears growing close. 

Nearly noontime it was then. Nearly 
noontime and Padraic sleeping in his 
chair and the two lads still snoring. And 
herself lying there like a rag. But smil- 
ing, looking so proud at them, and I 
after showing them to her in their 
blankets. 

And she whispering, “Hello, Timothy. 
Hello, Brigid Teresa, would you be after 
knowing your mother?” 

It might be Annie, I said to myself, 
Annie and her two. 

And I saying as much to Padraic, sit- 
ting there in the kitchen. 

“She'd put you in mind of Annie,” I 
told him. 

“She would,” he said. 

“She smiles like Annie.” 

“She does.” 


I went into The Room and brought 
out the babes, the way the mother was 
sleeping, and she looking as lovely as 
a lily itself. 

“Ah, a fine pair, said Padraic, “a fine 
pair.” 

And they roaring loud enough to 
wake the dead, but Kevin and Maurice 
were sleeping away there in the corner. 

“What now?” said Padraic after I 
brought the babies back. And I know- 
ing what he meant, for wasn’t I wonder- 
ing the same thing myself, and we drink- 
ing our tea there at the table. 

“She has no one,” I told him, and he 
knowing it as well as myself. “With the 
mother dead and poor Timothy still 
missing, ah, it’s hard for her.” 

“It is.” And he filling his old gray 
pipe for himself, and looking over at 
Kevin. “The Room will be very empty.” 

“It will,” 1 said. And I looking at him 
and wondering would he be thinking 
the same as myself. “And why should we 
be after having an empty room with no 
one in it?” 

“It would be just till they'll be finding 
the lad that’s missing,” said Padraic. 

“Just till then,” I told him. 


ND I opening the door of The 

Room and looking in at them, and 
they so sweet and peaceful, the mother 
on the bed with the black. curls of her 
tumbling over the pillow and the babes, 
like angels, asleep in the cradle. 

And then Kevin’s hand was on my 
shoulder and he standing there beside 
me. 

“Holy Mother!” And the tears stand- 
ing in his eyes. 

And the thought was with me, and I 
going around cooking the meal, if poor 
Timothy won’t be coming back, then 
my Kevin will. 

And I said to Padraic, “God’s hand 
was in it when we built The Room.” 
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| ‘HE twisted cross no longer flies over “Fortress Europe.” 

A. On May 7, 1945, the regime of the swastika, tragic symbol 
of millions of twisted lives, came to an end. It was the crooked 
cross—which Pope Pius XI had once called the “enemy of 
the Cross of Christ”—which had symbolized the resurgence 
of paganism, the worship of the body, and the degradation 
of the soul. A more appropriate emblem could scarcely be 
imagined to express the complete repudiation of Christ's 
Cross that was involved in the Nazi way of life. Quite 
literally, they smashed the Cross of Christ, and out of the 
broken tragments they tried to fashion a new sign of salva- 
tion. But theirs was a “salvation” which nailed Europe to a 
cross far more gruesome than that of Christ. For it was a 
cross without the Christ. 

Nazism, as a political way of life, has gone. But the blatant, 
brutal paganism that it brought has not vanished! The cruel 
concentration camps and prisons which enslaved the bodies 
of men may have gone, but the fetters which Nazism fastened 
upon the souls of men remain. For the Nazi teachings were 
merely the most recent manifestations of the age-old hatred 
of the Cross of Christ. Centuries ago Paul the Apostle pointed 
out the error of all such pagan ways of life: “For many walk, 
of whom I have told you often, and now tell you weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the Cross of Christ. Their end 
is destruction; their god is their belly; their glory is their 
shame.” Their end is destruction! How truly prophetic were 
the words of Paul! It has always been the same. It always 
will be. Those who set aside the Cross—whoever they may 
be—end in complete and utter ruin. 

We have said in our previous article that the Cross of 
Christ is the wisdom of God, because it expresses the supreme 
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The Heresy 
of Blood 


By FIDELIS RICE, C.P. 


PNbcstion as a political way of life 
has gone. But the brutal paganism that 


it brought has not vanished 


values of the universe, and the supreme test of all earthly 
values. It is in the light of the Cross, therefore, that we see 
the full error and the horrible evil of the Nazi way of life. 

It is too strange to be a mere coincidence that the basic 
error of Nazism should have been an error of blood. The 
Nazis taught that human worth depended upon Aryan blood. 
Only those whose veins'were purpled with such blood reached 
the full stature of human dignity and human personality. 
Some extremists in the Party went so far as to say that there 
was more difference between the blood of an Aryan and a 
non-Aryan than between a man and a dog! This myth of 
blood superiority was made the prime teaching of the Nazi 
system. It was the basic reason for their ghastly torture of the 
Poles, the Russians, and—most of all—the Jews. These victims 
were non-Aryans; they.did not share the aristocracy“of blood, 
and therefore they were not really human beings. 

All this is a direct repudiation of the Cross of Jesus Christ 
and of the redemption accomplished by that Cross. It is not 
by the myth of superior blood that the value of man is deter- 
mined, but by the redeeming blood of Jesus Christ. Man's 
whole value does, indeed, lie in blood, but not in our blood, 
but in the precious blood of Jesus. “You know,” says St. 
Peter, “that you were redeemed from the vain manner of 
life handed down from your fathers, not with perishable 
things, with silver or gold, but with the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without 
spot.” There is an aristocracy of blood, but it is an aristocracy 
which is conferred, not by Aryan blood, but by the blood of 
Christ. There is such a thing as a “chosen race,” but it is the 
“chosen race, the royal priesthood, the holy nation” pur- 
chased by the blood of Christ. 

The heresy of blood did not originate with the Nazis. It 
is a frightful error inherited from false philosophies and false 
prophets that preceded them. Friedrich Nietzsche, for exam- 
ple, a pagan philosopher who lived in the latter half of the 
last century, fathered the monstrous lie of the “‘super-race.” 
He hated the Cross of Christ with every fiber of his being; 
he despised the Christian virtues of pity and mercy. For this 
falsehood of Nietzsche the Cross of Christ was rejected—that 
Cross which would have brought happiness and peace and 
joy into the lives of men was cast aside. But the twisted, 
morbid hatreds of a madman were accepted. It was this mad- 
ness which destroyed them. By rejecting salvation through 
the blood of Christ and placing it in the myth of Aryan blood, 
the Nazis deluged half the world with blood. 

We said in last month's article that we must view life 
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through the two intersecting beams of the Cross of Christ if 

we want to find true wisdom. Any idea or any way of life 
which does not conform to that Cross is utterly wrong. Had 
the Nazis viewed their ideas and their teachings through the 
“fnder” of the Cross, they would have seen them to be utterly 
false. Instead, they rejected the Cross itself, the supreme 
wisdom of the universe. The twisted cross that they put in 
its place destroyed them. 

When the Jews cried out on the first Good Friday, “His 
blood be upon us, and upon our children,” they meant that 
they were assuming the full guilt for the death of Christ. But 
in a much more glorious and magnificent way His blood was 
upon them and upon all men— “unto the remission of sin.” 
“This is my blood of the New Testament, which shall be 
shed for you and for many, unto the remission of sin.” 

It is by blood, therefore, that we are reborn; it is by blood 
that we can dare to hope. It is by blood that we are made 
free. The tragedy of the Nazis is that they rejected the blood 
that might have saved them and the world, and they sub- 
stituted a myth that could save no one, but brought death 
and destruction upon all mankind. Having the truth set be- 
fore them, they chose error. And it crimsoned the earth and 
purpled the seas with the rich, warm blood of the flower of 
the youth of the world. A wrong idea can be a horribly 
‘deadly thing! 

We cannot repeat too often that the Cross of Christ is the 
embodiment of the wisdom of God. It is His plan of how 
we ought to live and how we ought to die. There are many 
who regard the Passion and death of Jesus Christ as a rather 
dramatic pageant on which devout souls can meditate with 
pious fruit and which will lead them on to a more perfect 
life. But they do not realize that the Cross of Christ must 
dominate the deliberations of governments, that it must 
shape international policies, that it is the pattern according 
to which destiny must be fashioned. There is not one single 
truth which the Cross teaches us that: we can reject without 
falling into the pitfalls of ruin and destruction. If we reject 
that Cross, the world will nail all mankind to a cross far 
more ghastly than that of Christ. The Cross was not an 
accident—it was the eternal design of God. Nothing proves 
more clearly, more dramatically, and more tragically, the 
monstrous folly of rejecting that Cross than the utter collapse 
of the crooked cross. 


ECAUSE Nazism rejected the Cross, because it accepted 

instead the horrible errors of Nietzsche and other false 
teachers, it therefore rejected the supreme law of Christ—the 
law of love. For Nietzsche and for the Nazi, love was a con- 
fession of weakness; hate was the triumph of strength. The 
horrors of Buchenwald and the other atrocity camps were 
nothing less than logical outgrowths of the Nazi repudiation 
of the law of Christ. Nothing could prove more bitterly how 
low men fall when they spurn the Cross. Man is at the same 
time the child of God and brother to the animals. Once he 
denies that God is his Father, nothing remains but kinship 
with the beast, and he sinks down in degradation until sadism 
and bestiality stamp out even the slumbering embers of 
humanity. 

Nazism, as a twisted system of thought, is not dead. Its 
horrible errors exist among us today. “Race Superiority”— 
the myth which made Europe run red with blood—exists in 
an alarming degree here in the United States. Once you 
accept the lie that one race is, by nature, nobler and better 
than another, you subscribe to the basic doctrines of Nazism. 
Substitute for the words “Aryan” and “non-Aryan,” the words 
“black” and “white” or “Gentile” and “Jew,” and you have 
an American version of the Nazi lie. Accept the false idea 
that one race is destined by nature to rule and another to 
serve, and you have Nietzsche all over again. 

Jesus Christ died on the Cross to unite all mankind in one 


_ brotherhood. ‘But now, in Christ Jesus you, who were once 
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far off, have been brought near through the blood of Christ. 
For He Himself is our peace, He it is who has made both 
one, and has broken down the intervening wall of the en- 
closure, the enmity, in His flesh.” Has there ever been a more 
clear repudiation of the enormous error that there exist 
natural barriers between the races? “He has broken down 
the wall... in His flesh.” That is the answer of the Cross 
to racism, to the exploitation of the Negro, hatred for the 
Jews, enslavement of the yellow race, and all our other 
American versions of the Nazi rejection of the Cross! 


NOTHER heritage of Nazism which threatens us in our 

country is the growing wave of hate. We are being sub- 
jected on all sides to a campaign of hatred. We are told that 
we must hate the “Japs,” that we must hate and exterminate 
the Nazis, that we must hate, hate, hate! If we accept this 
abominable lie, we ourselves will become Nazis, we shall 
have rejected the Cross of Christ, and shall have made the 
principles of the crooked cross our own. And instead of free- 
ing the world from the horrible incubus of hate, we shall 
have helped to spread it. We shall have added to the evil in 
the world. 

Anyone, whether civilian or soldier, whether private or 
officer—no matter how high his rank—who fans the fires of 
hate, is betraying the most sacred heritage of America and is 
advocating here in these United States the loathsome ideas 
of Nazism. He is urging us to cast aside the Cross of Christ 
and to besmirch our National Banner by dedicating it to 
the ideals of the crooked cross! This is a very great and real 
danger that confronts us. 

Already Moscow is sneering at the Pope for advocating 
that we hold fast to the teachings and lessons of the Cross. 
Many of our own commentators and columnists, who are 
only too ready to dance to whatever tune Mascow pipes, are 
echoing this same canard against the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
Russia is professedly an atheistic nation. May God help 
us if we follow atheistic guidance in this, our solemn hour! 
“For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and wickedness of those men, who in wickedness 
hold back the truth of God, seeing that what may be known 
about God is manifest to them.” Must we go through this 
whole ghastly carnage all over again to realize that war began 
because the Cross was rejected? If we reject the teachings of 
the Cross in victory, only a broken cross will remain to us. 

Today, when the world is planning the peace, talking 
peace, and praying for peace; when so many millions have 
died for peace, we must burn into the very fibers of our souls 
this truth—peace comes only through the blood of Christ. 
“For it hath pleased the Father . . . that through Him He 
should reconcile all things to Himself, whether on the earth 
or in the heavens, making peace through the blood of His 
Cross.” 

The Cross has been set up as the only possible symbol of 
the United Nations, for the arms stretched out on that Cross 
embrace the East and the West, and like the needle of a 
compass, the Cross points North and South. There can be 
no lasting union except through that Cross, for there is 
nothing else in heaven or on earth that can make us one! 

Hitler cast aside the Cross of Christ and glorified a myth. 
The more he sought to exalt Aryan blood, the more copiously 
was it spilt. When future historians come to write the sad 
story of these dark and tragic years, they must write that the 
earth was purpled with blood because evil men rejected that 
brotherhood purchased by the blood of Christ and sought 
to build a different world upon the myth of blood. And so 
“the Angel cast his sickle to the earth, and gathered the 
vintage of the earth, and cast it into the great winepress 
of the wrath of God. And the winepress was trodden outside 
the city. And there came forth blood out of the wine- 
press . . . We have trodden the winepress of sorrow because 
of the heresy of blood. 
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Capitol Hill was often whipped by wind and snow this winer 
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Daring the first two months of 1946 


reconversion’s economic and social problems 


have been the main issue 


By CHARLES T. LUCEY 


woes would come later, but in 
the first two months of 1946 eco- 
nomics ruled the roost in Washington. 
Labor-management strife, price control, 
housing, full employment, a_ higher 
minimum wage law—these were topmost 
in action and talk (rather more talk 
than action, frequently) as the national 
government squared away for a new 
year. The significant political fact that 
one-third of the Senate’s ninety-six 
members and an entire House of Rep- 
resentatives would be elected this year 
was seldom mentioned. 

Strikes were No. 1 in importance at 
both White House and Capitol Hill 
ends of a chill Pennsylvania Avenue 





whipped often by snow and wind. For 
weeks they stalled the nation’s biggest 
industries, hobbled reconversion from 
war to peace, threw Congress into fer- 
ment, cast the first grave doubt on Presi- 
dent Truman’s ability to meet a difficult 
national crisis, threatened to leave 
wounds which could fester down to the 
November election. 

Men directing the government, like 
worried Americans everywhere, wonder- 
ed when troubles would diminish. It was 
a faltering, confused start for a- new 
year and, for after-a long war, a new era. 

But in historical perspective the trou- 
bles certainly were no more serious than 
those the great gray dome of the capitol 
had looked down on many times—the 
bitter, brooding days of post-Civil War 
reconstruction; panics, wars, and labor- 
management struggles that had rocked 
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the country in nearly every decade. 

Yet the state of the union was turbu- 
lent, indeed, when Mr. Truman on 
January 21 sent his State of the Union 
message to be imparted to Senate and 
House in the humdrum of the reading 
clerks. Already General Motors produc- 
tion lines had been stilled two months, 
A strike of 750,000 steelworkers had 
been postponed only to come a week 
later. Packing houses were closing down, 
and 200,000 workers had walked out of 
the nation’s largest electrical manufac- 
turing plants. Telephone and telegraph 
strikes were on, and a rail strike threat- 
ened. 


- 
One fact was plain then and another 


was to become plain soon. First, the 
government had not thought to set up, 
new machinery to replace that employed 
to settle war strikes, machinery which 
could be effective in the frequently em- 
battled swing-over from war to peace. 
Second, this being so, there was no 
magic either Mr. Truman or Congress 
could pull out of the hat which would 
return people to work quickly once they 
walked out on strike. Congress might 
pass a labor law for the future but that 
was no answer for the troubled moment. 

Mr. Truman’s proposal had been a 
system of fact-finding boards whose 
facts, once found, would have the weight 
of public opinion behind them in get- 
ting parties to industrial strife to adjust 
disputes peaceably. But labor and man- 
agement set a plague on it from both 
their houses. Mr. Truman turned to 
the radio to urge Americans to prod 
Congress into action on this and other 
measures he had proposed. 

The response was hardly thunderous. 
There was no flood of mail as in some 
pressure drives of recent years. Often 
when constituents wrote it was to dis 
agree with some points of the President's 
program. As the fuse sputtered but never 
quite ignited, Mr. Truman’s prestige 
slipped a notch or two on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Truman combined his State of 
the Union message to Congress with 
the annual budget message of the Presi- 
dent; the result was a statement criti- 
cized widely for being too long and for 
scattering its fire too widely. Some who 
sat through its three hours of reading 
on Capitol Hill believed the” President 
should have concentrated on a few is 
sues, rather than on many, and hit out 
militantly and hard for them. 

As labor strife spread, names at the 
top of the news went before packed 
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Washington 


Senate and House committees to testify 
—Philip Murray, President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organization; Presi- 
dent R. J. Thomas and Vice-President 
Walter Reuther of the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union; President Charles 
E. Wilson of General Motors, and long- 
experienced labor mediation experts 
like William E. Leiserson and William 
H. Davis. Congressmen, groping, ap- 
pealed repeatedly to witnesses: 

“What do you recommend that we 
do?” 

Replies differed, but increasingly 
members of Congress came to realize, 
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President Truman's ability to handle a grave national 
crisis has been cast in doubt. Left: OPA’s Chester 
Bowles fights an uphill fight to hold prices down 


as did the whole country, that there was 
no cosmic apothecary to reach up on 
the shelf and bring down a panacea 
good for the ills of industrial conflict. 
It was painfully clear that in the science 
dealing with the human side of indus- 
trial relations the United States was far 
from mature. Legislation for the future 
would be a matter of weeks, not days; 


the danger of vindictive lawmaking lay 


in haste. 

Given some significance, but not 
enough, in this industrial turmoil of 
early peacetime months, was a clause 
in a contract signed between the United 
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Automobile Workers union and the new 
motor company directed by Henry J. 
Kaiser and Joseph Fraser. A new union 
agreement with this firm, tooling up for 
production in Ford’s wartime Willow 
Run plant, provided a_five-dollar 
“bonus” for each car made. The money 
would go into a pool to be divided 
eventually among all the concern’s 
workers. 

What did it mean? It meant that 
wages were being tied to productivity 
in a formula that, some observers be- 
lieved, would become of increasing im- 
portance in helping to promote friendly 


picket the Capitol in protest against the Senate FEPC filibuster 





labor-management relations in years: to 
ome. Management long has complained 
at while productivity, as a dividend 
smart engineering, has moved stead- 
upward, effort per’ individual worker 
s declined in many cases. Here was a 
some believed, of beating a fre- 
juently aggravating factor in union- 
nanagement dealing. It was only a be- 
sinning, but there were those who 
ped for much from it. 
Tied to the labor strife was the whole 
ibject of price controls and the need 
check the mounting cost of living. 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles, 
10 earlier had named the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and Na- 
ional Association of Real Estate Boards 
his chief adversaries in the battle, 
rove mightily to keep the lid on. Presi- 
nt Truman supported him in urging 
xtension of price control beyond next 
June 30, but the office of Reconversion 
rector John W. Snyder seemed some- 
what more willing than Mr. Bowles to 
let prices “give” here and there where 
uppeared necessary to get volume 
oduction rolling. 
John D. Small, the government’s Ci- 
lian Production Administrator, pulled 
ck his slingshot and let fly at the Office 
Price Administration. Mr. Small 
hought that not price increases but lack 
f production might hurt the country 
st. Everywhere manufacturers com- 
plained they were being held down on 
s to a point where they could not 
t out from under” after meeting in- 
ised wage and material costs. In some 
they slowed production or kept 
ods off the market until—as_ they 
hoped—the dam would break. 
OPA pointed to many price increases 
t had allowed and to special provisions 
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for adjusting prices to meet costs. Lift 
the lid entirely on prices, Mr. Bowles 
warned, and you set the pattern for a 


new boom-and-bust cycle such as that 


following World War I. 

Critics said price adjustments allowed 
did not go far enough to meet the prob- 
lem. Continue such rigid price. control, 
they said, and you get no production; 
no production means scarcity of goods 
and that, in a period of huge demand, 
forces prices up anyway. 


N Washington, as elsewhere, there was 

proof enough of a battle between 
suppliers and price controllers. Shelves 
often were bare of vital items. In the 
Capital’s largest and most exclusive 
stores there wasn’t a suit of men’s clothes 
to be bought. Clothiers, acknowledging 
supplies of suits were being held back 
because of the pricing conflict, told of 
discharged soldiers’ angrily informing 
clerks they wished they had stayed in 
the service. Huge demand and short 
supply would have made the situation 
difficult in any case. 

Price controls were labor’s business, 
too. Walter Reuther argued that auto 
prices should not rise because auto ‘in- 
dustry wages rose. If they did, said he, 
pay increases were nullified because the 
inflationary spiral then reduced work- 
ers’ buying power. CIO President Philip 
Murray apparently did not choose to 
fight his steel industry battle on this 
line; he seemed willing to let steel prices 
bulge moderately, at least, if his men 
received more pay in their envelopes. 

But if labor and the price controls- 
inflation, ‘battle worried Washington, 
housing worried it hardly less. Few days 
passed when there was no clamor about 
it. Government housing officials were 
faced with the fact that there was a 


current deficit of 1,200,000 dwellings; 
that the shortage was expected to reach 
3,000,000 by year’s end. It was a short. 
age long a-growing, and return of war 
veterans only turned the spotlight on it. 

The truth was that the building in- 
dustry was badly outdated in relation 
to the more dynamic segments of the 
country’s economy. Building a home re. 
mained largely the handcraft job it long 
had been, and there was little in the 
way of volume production. Archaic 
building codes retained by many cities 
were counted by reconversion planners 
as one of their most serious obstacles, 
Restrictive labor union practices such 
as limiting the amount of work done 
in a day or banning modern equipment 
—the kind of thing Trust-Buster Thur- 
man Arnold tried to break down—were 
seen by officials as serious barriers to 
getting the industry into high gear. 

Both private and public agenctes 
agreed that home prices generally were 
higher than the average U. S. family 
could afford. The National Housing 
Agency estimated that two-thirds of the 
need in coming years would be for 
homes costing $5000 or less and renting 
for not more than $50 a month. Govern- 
ment officials estimated that the build- 
ing industry had been able to serve only 
the top 20 per cent who could afford 
higher priced dwellings. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion ruled that under its new priority 
program $10,000 would be the top cost 
limit on new homes. Half of all avail- 
able materials is to go into homes for 
veterans. In Congress, proposed legisla- 
tion was aimed at imposing price ceil- 
ings on homes, new and used, as on 
most consumers goods. Subsidies were 
being urged to promote home building. 
The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill contem- 
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Left: Joseph Frazer and Henry Kaiser whose bonus 
plan was one bright spot on labor front. Above: 
Murray and Snyder with Fairless of U. S. Steel Corp. 
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a program of federally financed 
jowcost housing by local communities 
on the loan-and-grant principle. Every- 
one sought to do something to get home 
building on a full-speed-ahead track. 

Net, reconversion’s economic and 
scial problems are giving the Admin- 
jtration and Congress a tough time of 
it, The job of Congress has been made 
more faltering by a sound-and-flurry 
flibuster by conservative southern sena- 
tors against a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices bill. The same ancient arguments 
that were paraded time and again in 
fights against an antilynch law and abo- 
lition of the poll tax are being dusted 
off and bounced against Senate walls 
day after day. Peace, it’s wonderful—but 
harassing, too. 

And more fights lie ahead. A bitter 
one seems likely on the question of a 
four-billion dollar loan to England to 
tide her over the next few years. Still 
another seems likely on the Adminis- 
wation’s drive for a minimum wage of 
65 cents an hour, rising to 70, and 
eventually to 75 cents. The states’ rights 
isue has flared again in conflict be- 
tween the President and Congress over 
turning the U. S. Employment Service 
back to the states, with Mr. Truman 
determined to hold it as a federal agency 
for at least a while longer. 

With consideration of most of these 
issues, of course, went a certain lather 
of partisan politics. It is always so; the 
Washington woods are full of political 
sharpshooters sometimes less interested 
in solving a problem than in capitalizing 
on it at the expense, as they hope, of 
the opposition. But for the most part 
the big, main-tent political show isn’t 
being ballyhooed much yet. Real poli- 
tics, as related to the 1946 elections, 
still lie ahead. 


CONOMIC issues being fought over 
are in themselves political atom- 
splitters, of course. If labor-industry 
Matters are to remain in turmoil, infla- 
tion to run a dizzy course, housing and 
veterans’ problems to fall into confu- 
sion, then certainly there will be reper- 
cussions at the polls in November. 
Democrats know it; so do Republicans. 
Though it will be months before the 
campaign ahead reaches a peak, behind 
the scenes both major party organiza- 
tions are beginning, to discuss strategy 
and forge election ammunition for the 
battle to come. Political fences which 
have sagged since the 1944 presidential 
campaign are being mended, speeches 
readied for cabinet and congressional 
bigwigs and publicity pointing with 
pride and viewing with alarm are be- 
gimning to roll from the presses. Eco- 
nomics may have ruled the roost as 
1946 began, but party chieftains are now 
preparing for the political battle that 
8 sure to come later. 
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AN and boy I'd been “cover- 
M ing” basketball of the col- 
lege, professional, and scholastic 
species for nigh on to fifteen years, 
taking in an average of a hundred 
games per season. But little did I 
dream that I was in for a dramatic 
treat the day the boss tossed over 
a couple of tickets and said, “Cover 
the Duquesne-L.I1.U. game in the 
Garden tonight.” 

L.I.U. nursed a seventeen-game 
winning streak that evening, but 
with big Art Hillhouse on the side- 
lines with an injured ankle, the 
Dukes, with Ed Kweller at center, 
managed to control all of the tap 
plays and had possession 65 per 
cent of the time. Don’t forget this 
game was played before the center 
jump was outlawed, and a big man 
at the pivot controlling the ball 
easily could spell the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

The two teams matched point 
for point and basket for basket 
until the invaders from Pittsburgh 
started to pull away in the middle 
of the second half. Their key 
scorers, Murphy, Miller, and Kwel- 
ler, were “hot” and with two 
and a half minutes remaining, 
Duquesne showed an eight-point 
lead. 

But the courageous New York 
five refused to be worried. Marius 
Russo, who later became the great 
New York Yankees’ pitcher, Jules 
Bender, Leo Merson, Sid Schwartz, 
and Ben Kramer made sure of 
their shots, and the big clock in 
the world’s greatest arena showed 
ninety seconds remaining with 
Duquesne leading 34 to 31. 

The record throng was yelling 
itself hoarse when Bender calmly 
heaved one in from the center of 
the court with fifty seconds left. 


A SIGN SPORTS STORY 


DRAMA ON 
THE COURT 


Duquesne promptly started to 
freeze the ball, and suddenly 
Coach Clair Bee, the L.1.U. wizard, 
made a startling substitution. He 
sent in the tenth man on the 
squad, five-feet-four-inch Harry 
Grant, to replace Schwartz. The 
crowd was stunned. Grant had 
played but little during the season 
and was rated just a fair substitute. 

But that was the move that won 
the game. Duquesne scarcely gave 
Grant a second look, concentrated 
on Bender and the other sharp- 
shooters. Suddenly the Blackbirds 
stole the ball, Grant dribbled to 
the center of the floor and passed 
to Ken Norton, another substitute, 
who took a desperate shot. The 
ball rolled around the rim as the 
huge crowd watched in silence, 
then dropped toward three wait- 
ing Duquesne players. 

But suddenly from out of no- 
where came the charging Russo, 
and somehow he managed to slap 
the ball backhanded into the 
basket with twenty-five seconds left 
to play. 

The million-to-one-shot went in! 
And L.L.U. led by a point! 

Duquesne still had the tap. Bee 
did the obvious thing. He sent in 
the giant Hillhouse, bad ankle and 
all. But it took Art time to get his 
jacket and trousers off, and 
precious time was ticking away as 
Duquesne sought the shot which 
would turn the scales in its favor. 

A wild scramble ensued, and 
before it ended in a held ball 
Hillhouse was in the game. But 
Duquesne grabbed the ball and 
Murphy let a desperate heave go 
at the basket. It missed and Russo 
retrieved it and was fouled as the 
the game ended. He made good 
and the thriller found L.LU. 
ahead, 36-34. 

More than proving that basket- 
ball was a fast and exciting sport 
to 18,000 blasé New Yorkers, this 
game in 1936 “made” Madison 
Square Garden as the wo1ild’s 
greatest basketball center. 

—Dick Weyl 








ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





(al egorica 


> WE HAVE ALL heard the familiar “Call for Philip Morris!”. 
Malcolm Hyatt tells how “Johnny” got his start in radio. 
Quoted from an article in “Read”: 


About fifteen years ago Milton Biow, 
executive, walked -into the bustling lobby of the Hotel New 
Yorker to keep an appointment. He had just acquired a new 
account, Philip Morris cigarettes, but how to present it to his 
public over the radio proved to be quite a problem. He was in 
search of an idea, something so clever and different that it 
would command the attention of the listener from the mo- 
ment the program began. 

As he was standing there awaiting the arrival of his friend, 
the ringing call of one of the bell- -hops caught his ear. An 
idea struck him. 

“Will you please page Mr. Philip Morris for me?” he asked 
the bellhop. 

Unknown to everybody, Biow staged a unique radio “audi- 
tion.” For five minutes the bell-hop called in vain for “Mr. 
Morris.” Reporting back, he found that he had a new job at 
big pay. From $15 weekly and tips he stepped into big-time 
radio at a salary many times that figure. 

To this day many people don’t believe there really is a 
Johnny. Well, let me introduce Johnny to you. 

Johnny Roventini is 47 inches high and weighs 59 pounds. 
He is a midget of thirty-two summers. There isn’t a line or 
wrinkle to mar his boyish appearance. Being past adolescence, 
his voice is not subject to the slightest physiological change. 
He is one of the most perfectly formed midgets in existence. 
He wears size two shoes, size eight shirts, and a size six-and- 
a-half hat. 


Names 


» RUTH ANN BASSLER HAS a word to say to parents on the 
problem of naming their children in an article in “March of 
Progress.” Some excerpts from the article: 


Many surnames are unpronounceable, diabolic in their 
spellings and suggestiveness, or carry no distinction whatso- 
ever, but their holders usually are willing to bear them with 
as much equanimity and dignity as they can summon. Occa- 
sionally they are changed by law, in which case outward 
respect and use, at least, is accorded the new last name. But 
just try to change your first name! Forty years after Hepzibah 
has become Betty, and Bruno has been softened to Bert, there 
will be relatives and dear old friends who will insist upon 
proving their intimacy with you by calling you by the hated 

“Hepzibah” or the canine-sounding Bruno. . 

It was reserved for the generation which ushered in 
woman's suffrage and the new woman in industry and the 
professions, to reach an all-time low in emptiness and diminu- 
tiveness in names for girl babies. There were plenty of handi- 
caps awaiting women who were to become doctors, lawyers, 
politicians, tool and die makers, and aviators, without the 
additional burden of such silly cognomens as Gwendolyn, 
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a young advertising 


Betty Jane, Rosemarie, and Patsy Ann. These are cute names 
for the very little girl baby, but should she, later, become 
nearly six feet tall and weigh in the vicinity of one hundred 
and eighty pounds, they are as embarrassing to her as Violet 
would be for the aggressive radio spellbinder and Pansy for 
the champion athlete. And what’s more, they date her just as 
surely as if she were called Lizzie, Lottie, or Mabel (le). .. 

Perhaps the surest way to win your youngster’s eternal 
gratitude is to choose one of the perennial favorites: Mary, 
Elizabeth, Joan, Margaret, Ann, Thomas, John, Robert, 
Charles, James, George, William. The boy or man doesn't 
live who would object to being called “Bill.” 


Noise 


> MEN AND WOMEN are supersensitive to different noises, ac- 
cording to Kitte Turmell, writing in “Today's Woman.” 
Some excerpts from her article: 


Psychologists blame noise. for some fatigue, inefficiency, 
lack of coordination and concentration, apathy, restlessness, 
depression, irritability, and anger. Research shows it can im- 
pede appetite and digestion, impair hearing, affect the brain 
by .making chemical changes in brain-protein. In fact, ear 
strain can be harmful to the entire system. 

Men and women usually react quite differently to sounds. 
The clatter of construction work enthralls most men and 
appalls women... 

Sounds to which the average male is supersensitive include 
the scraping, clatter, or breaking of dishes; the whine of a 
vacuum; the striking of a clock; the thump of a sewing 
machine; the creak of a rocking chair (unless he’s doing the 
rocking); sobbing at a movie or play; crying, anywhere; loud 
laughter in public; the clickety-click of high heels at fast or 
irregular gait; the clackety-clack of too much woman-talk. 

Men also object to shrill, loud, or fast femme talk—es 
pecially on the telephone—and to any talk while they read, 
listen to the radio, play cards, or drive through traffic. 

Sounds at which women wince include abrupt oaths, harsh 
voice commands, screeching brakes, dripping faucets, creaking 
floors, flapping window-shades, slamming of doors or drawers, 
loud-pedaling of pianos, blaring radios that compete with 
conversation, and the loud ringing of a telephone close by. 


~ 


Back te the Kitchen 


B® THE DOMESTIC-HELP SHORTAGE is gradually coming to an 
end, although it is still on in some sections of the country. 
Workers will demand and receive better working conditions, 
according to an item in “Newsweek” from which we have 
taken these excerpts. 


In Los Angeles the going rate for domestic help last week 
was $125 to $150 a month plus room and board; top movie 
stars paid as much as $400. One Hollywood actor found that 
even money wasn’t everything when he interviewed a pros 
pective maid, a former concert pianist. 

“I'll look over your place and see if I like it,” she am 
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nounced. She did like the private bar and liquor stock. But 
there was another condition. The lady of the house must 
serve the new maid a bowl of hot soup every night in bed. 
The deal was closed... . 

Nearly everywhere hours are shorter, holidays more fre- 
quent, arrangements more businesslike. The New York office 
of the United States Employment Service places domestic 
workers only in jobs not exceeding 48 hours a week. Most 
applicants prefer day work; the rates run up to $1.25 an 
hour for services that brought 25 cents a few years ago. 
_Keeping an eye on the clock, many of these workers don’t 
hesitate to leave the dinner dishes unwashed when quitting 
time comes. .. . 

Actually, the worst of the domestic-help shortage has passed. 
Half a million servants were absorbed into war work but an 
equal number had returned to household employment by 
last July when the total of domestic workers was 2,000,000— 


not far below peacetime levels.. The trend is shown by USES .- 


records in New York State: 20,931 household placements in 
October compared with 16,591 in September. Employment 
experts predict that whether they want to or not most former 
domestics will return to service. “Rocking-chair money”— 
savings and unemployment insurance— will begin to run out 
this winter, and accelerate a back-to-the-kitchen movement. 


Argot of Drug Addicts 


DIN HIS ARTICLE, “Speech of the Narcotic Underworld,” 
D. W. Maurer (whose specialty is philology and primitive 
languages) tells of the patois current among drug addicts. 
From “American Mercury”: 


In the argot of the addict, opium is tar, mud, black-stuff 
(in contrast to morphine, which is white-stuff), gum, O., or 
hop. A bindle of it is usually designated as a card, check, or 
deck, while a ration is a pill. The addicts are cookies, pipe- 
smokers, or hop-heads. The pipe—a long-stemmed, small- 
bowled instrument which holds a wad of opium about the 
size of a large pea—is a gonger, a stem, a gong, a saxophone, 
a dream-stick, a hoj~stick, a joy-stick, a bamboo. A stick may 
be a home-made pipe consisting of a small bottle and a piece 
of rubber tubing. 

When an addict is smoking, he is said to be hitting the 
gong, kicking the gonger, beating the gong, or lying on his 
hip. The joint or den is the place where a yen can be satisfied 
and the addict can sleep off the effects; if chances there for a 
lay are good, the addict may do business with the proprietor. 
The lay-down, or price of the lay, is paid in advance. In some 
joints the addict may bring his own plant, or supply of 
opium, while in others one must buy from the house—usually 
an inferior grade of stuff at exorbitant prices. Various grades 
of smoking opium include Rooster Brand, San-Lo, Pen-Yen, 
Li-Yuen. 


Animal Actors 


> “AssIGNMENT IN HoLLywoop,” a feature by Harry Crocker 
appearing in “Good Housekeeping,” tells of owls insured 
for $20,000 and horses receiving $500 a month. The make- 
up department has its troubles: 


The make-up department frequently is called on to exercise 
its skill in the most unusual way to prepare animal actors 
for their roles. Wally Westmore, head make-up man for 
Paramount, has had occasion, for instance, to put eyelashes 
on a cow, make up a harmless garter snake to resemble a 
deadly reptile, bleach a brown bear into a polar bear, and 
transform a dog into a wolf. 

In Universal's Night in Paradise a fanciful sequence shows 
a group of beautiful girls netting and polishing the goldfish 
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in the palace pools. Each goldfish was given a protective coat 
of oil by the make-up department to prevent its being harmed 
by handling. The milk-white steeds in MGM's Ziegfeld Girl 
required more make-up than did the beauties who rode them. 

Tige, a feline movie veteran of four years, boasted of five 
stand-ins in Hollywood Cavalcade. Trained by Henry East, 
Tige did all the actual emoting, such as giving a curious 
look at a black bass, a hungry stare at a fluttering canary, 
and an angry glance at a noisy parrot. But for the scene in 
which the black bass mistook the cat’s tail for a hook and 
line, the stand-ins went into action. “The stand-ins,” ex- 
plained East, “are not trained. I don’t permit my trained 
actors to appear in a scene wherein a scare might destroy the 
work of years of instruction. Once a cat is frightened badly, 
its career usually is ended.” 


The Royal Mounted 


> THe “Mounties,” as the Canadians call them, have juris- 
diction from the cities across from Detroit up to the ice 
wastes of the North Pole, yet their force is small. Richard L. 
Neuberger tells of them in “Harper's”: 


Acceptances are comparatively few, for the Mounted never 
send two men to do one man’s job. With a strength of only 
4,470 men—just about the size of the Philadelphia police 
department—the Royal Mounted perform for Canada func- 
tions which in the United States require the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Coast Guard, Secret Service, Border Patrol, 
and numerous State Police forces. 

Thrift in manpower is virtually a fetish of the Mounted. 
They take pride in the story of 450 unruly Cree Indians who 
were being escorted from the States to Canada for wintering 
on a new reservation. A column of U. S. Cavalry guarded 
the tribe. At the International boundary near Medicine Hat 
they were met by a Royal Mounted corporal and two con- 
stables. 

“Where’s your escort for these Indians?” inquired the 
American commanding officer. 

“We're here, Colonel,” replied the corporal. 

“Yes, I know, but aren’t there any more of you?” 

“Oh, yes, Colonel. Thére’s a fourth chap, but he’s back 
up in the draw looking after our breakfast.” 


Never a Dull Moment! 


> HAPPENINGS LIKE THE FOLLOWING, quoted from an article 
by George Barrett in the “New York Times Magazine,” are 
all in a day’s work for the man behind the ticket window in 


the railroad station: 


One up-State traveler, asking some involved questions 
about time schedules and changeovers, confused a ticket clerk 
particularly when he said he would take a sleeper out of New 
York just far enough to turn around and get back to New 
York in time for an appointment the following morning. 

It turned out he was taking a train so he could sleep that 
night; he couldn’t get a hotel room. . . . 

Ticket sellers take great pains to make sure travelers want 
Norfolk, Va., and not North Fork, Pa. People still get off at 
Newark instead of New York, and sometimes a customer has 
brusquely asked for tickets to “Petersburg” and got awfully 
riled to find himself at Petersburgh, W. Va., instead of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Ticket clerks are precise in their dealings 
with customers (all right, they’re tough, then) and they gen- 
erally make a point of getting full particulars. That didn’t 
help recently, however, when a Cockney walked up to a win- 
dow and with clear intonation asked for a “ticket to Tyler, 
Texas.” They say he was considerably upset when he got to 
Tyler, Texas, and not Taylor, Texas, hundreds of miles away. 
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H AVE you ever played the parlor 
game of Who Am I? You know: 

[ am associated with a white wig, false 
teeth, a little hatchet, Valley Forge, and 
February 22nd. Who am I?” 

You got it? Splendid. 

But now try this one: “I’m a blue- 
eyed, thirty-five-year-old Irisher from 
Brooklyn. In 1942 I gave up a $5000 
teaching position and moved to Chicago. 
i moved to the South Side colored dis- 
trict and there, under Bishop Sheil’s 
aegis, | built up a branch of Friendship 
House. I live in a Negro mortuary, re- 
reive no salary, wear castoff clothing, 
eat precariously, and am having a won- 
derful time, thank you. My business is 
interracial justice, my boss is God, and 
my right-hand man is Blessed Martin 
de Porres. Who am I?” 

Che name is Ann Harrigan but don’t 
feel badly if you muffed it. In fact, I 


secretly hope you got a nice round zero. . 


First, it gives me the pleasure of being 
the first to present her to you and, sec- 
ond, it soothes my pride. Not too long 
gO, My score was a zero too. 

I first met Ann at a select and militant 
Catholic luncheon that I had no real 
business attending. I was simply on my 
way to the hairdresser’s when I hap- 
pened to stumble into this group in the 
Oliver Hotel lobby and the first thing 
I knew I was cozily having lunch with 
them. Did I say cozily? I, a convert, felt 
as much at home as if I had pulled up 
1 chair at the Council of Trent. All I 
knew—from the conversation sailing 
over my head—was that I was inhaling 
the rarefied air of higher Catholicism, 
and I ‘found the breathing difficult. 

Worse, I found myself right next to 
the guest of honor. Of course they in- 
troduced me. They said: “And this is 
\nn Harrigan.” Apparently it was sup- 
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posed to mean something to me and so 
I tried to look (false pride, false pride!) 
at once impressed and knowing. I tried 
to look as intelligent as possible while 
I waited, trustingly, for the light to 
dawn. 

No light dawned. This Harrigan 
character—with her slim figure, upswept 
hair-do, blue eyes, and round face—re- 
minded me of Ingrid Bergman; talked 
with the glowing conviction of a St. 
Catherine of Siena; and had the poise 
of a Clare Boothe Luce. 

You just don’t go up to a combina- 
tion like that and say: “Look, lady, who 
are you?” You sit back and call on your 
woman’s intuition to come to the rescue. 

But this Ann Harrigan didn’t play 
fair. She didn’t follow the rules. Never 
in the wide world would you have 
imagined, on first meeting her, that she 
was a Woman with a Cause. No sensible 
oxfords, no leather-strapped wristwatch, 
no shiny nose. I, clever sleuth, finally 
decided she was an affluent laywoman, 
mayhap a live prospect for a substantial 
donation to the Holy Cross Order. 

Then the Holy Cross priest, who was 
giving the luncheon, threw me _ into 
darkest confusion. ‘Now, Ann,” he said 
earnestly, “I want you to tuck away a 
good meal while you’ve got the chance.” 

At that point, I almost choked on the 
onion soup entree. Believe me, it does 
not facilitate matters socially when you 
don’t know whether to slip a person a 
quarter or ask for his autograph. There 
was only one safe course for me to fol- 
low: be quiet, eat my soup. 

But when the conversation happened 
to drift around to the colored people, 
I confidently put down my spoon. Ah, I 
had a story about my ex-maid, the dusky 
Clarissa, that always put people in 
stitches. It was a riotous story, worked 
up in fine form, and I waited impatient- 
ly for an apt opening. 


P isi is seasoned with gaiety and an uncer- 
tain living becomes high adventure when you can 


face it with the faith of Ann Harrigan 


No opening came, thank God. (The 
Holy Ghost never descends on me with 
Tongue of Fire but once in awhile | 
do receive the grace to hush up.) For 


-by the time we had reached the sherbet 


and coffee, the light had dawned: this 
Ann was an official champion of the 
Negro. My barbed racial story remained 
stillborn and the present Hasley-Harri- 
gan acquaintance was allowed, by a 
narrow squeak, to come alive and 
flourish. 

Ann Harrigan’s life and work are a 
radical departure for even the most 
zealous of lay apostles. You stop, gape, 
and listen when a good-looking gal gives 
up her old friends, pretty clothes, $5000 
a year, assurance of old-age security; 
when she ruthlessly and literally and 


completely throws in her lot with the 


TNT that is the Negro question. It 
carries a punch that no amount of soap- 
box preaching could accomplish. It pulls 
you up short and you think, startled: 
“Why? Why should someone who is 
obviously not a screwball do such a 
thing?” 

Thus it was that I found myself in 
Chicago two weeks later. Destination: 
the Martin de Porres Friendship House. 
Motive: curiosity. From the station I 
dialed Atlantic 6518 and asked for Ann. 
(Often, says she with a giggle, people 
call and ask for Mrs. Martin de Porres. 
She hopes Blessed Martin doesn’t mind 
too much.) 

“Come right out,” said Mrs. Martin 
de Porres, “and plan to stay for supper. 
I don’t know what we'll be eating but 
supposing you bring bread for about 
thirty people.” Pause. And then, “Better 


make it wholewheat. It’s more nourish-. 


ing.” 
Give us this day our daily bread. And 
—oh, yes, Lord—make it wholewheat. 
It sounded wonderful, spiritually 
speaking, but my faith was not that of 
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a Harrigan, This frail sister took the 

ution to eat a hearty chicken-pie 
dinner before going out. And while I 
know it-would make a better story to 
ay that I trudged out to the slums with 

loaves of bread tucked under my 
ams, it would not be quite accurate. I 
wlled up in a taxi with boxes of 
dainty rolls (wholewheat) from Marshall 
field's. I was a Junior Leaguer, filled 
with my own good works. 

There should at this point be a row 
of asterisks to indicate where I dropped 
the Junior League stuff. I dropped it 
squarely in the gutter before a recon- 
yerted store on noisy, dirty 43rd Street. 
[had wholewheat rolls to offer, yes, but 
what this place had to offer me! 

Perhaps it was a bit on the rickety 
side (certainly the patched ceiling 
looked as if it might descend any min- 
ute) but it had a warmth and charm 
definitely its own. No coldly efficient 
social center, this. There was the black, 
shining floor linoleum, the vermilion- 
trimmed book cases, the sturdy, square 
work tables. There was a small statue 
of Blessed Martin in a niche before a 
chunky vigil light: a delightful figure 
made out of papier maché and with a 
finely carved wooden head. There was 
a life-size figure in the front window to 
make people wonder . . . and stop... 
and ask... . 

But what most impressed me were 
those books! —Two thousand catalogued 
books, the very best in Catholic litera- 
ture. The people who drift into Friend- 
ship House are not being offered just 
castoff textbooks nor vapid devotional 
pamphlets but powerful stuff to off- 
set the appeal of Communism. Most 
important, of course, is getting the 
passer-by to drift in at all. The humble 
exterior, the wide-open door, does the 
trick. It entices the waitress scurrying 
back to the restaurant, the marketer in 


Friendship and fun are always waiting at Casita for lone- 
some teen-agers. The Halloween party was colorful and gay 
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her housedress, the manual laborer on 
his way home from work. People in 
work clothes hesitate to enter a public 
library or the quiet sanctuary of a little 
Book Shoppe. 

In the adjoining store building was 


the children’s center, called Casita. 
Here, too, was warmth and color in the 
funny homemade murals, the ping-pong 
table, the juke box, the nature specimen 
shelves with their flowering sweet pota- 
toes in glass coffee jars. It was like any 
children’s center with one little differ- 
ence: on the bulletin board was the 
Collect of the day, a black child’s prayer, 
a schedule of the semiweekly religious 
classes conducted by the girls from Provi- 
dence High School. 

Catholicism was not forgotten in the 
bustle of ping-pong nor in the folk 
dancing nor in the doling out of choco- 
late milk. Forgotten? Friendship House 
is so permeated with the spiritual that 
you couldn’t miss it if you wanted to. 
It fairly seeps through those walls and 
down from the patched ceiling and out 
onto the street. This is what marks it 
off, and lifts it up, from the general 
run of civic-minded social centers. 


NN and her eight young assistants 
don’t just dole out soup and 
warm underwear to.the poorer citizens 
or the Knights of the Road. They dole 
out—through their books, lectures, and 
interracial meetings—Catholic sustenance 
to mind and soul. Their daily visitors 
might include an influential Bishop, 
visiting priests and nuns, a shabby Ne- 
gro porter, some Catholic Action young- 
sters, a curious lady from South Bend. 
Fortified by daily Mass, these lay 
apostles take them all in stride. Even 
the guy who washes the big plate-glass 
window finds himself answering theo- 
logical questions from sidewalk hecklers. 
The heckler of today may be the Catho- 


lic of tomorrow, and so there’s a trained 
answer to anything, for anyone. 

But what do the shoved-around Ne- - 
groes think of this brotherhood talk? 
Do they listen, tongue in cheek? No, 
because these lay apostles have, volun- 
tarily, joined hands with them. They 
have even climbed into the same leaky 
boat with the poorest of them. They 
wear donated clothing; they each receive 
five dollars a month for their personal 
needs. Friendship House is run entirely 
on the charity of others. 

And—important!—they share this pov- 
erty with gaiety, not a dreary earnest- 
ness. I have seen Ann in a frayed blouse 
but never without earrings and a dash 
of bright lipstick. I have heard her tell 
—blithely—of the larder dwindling to a 
box of corn flakes, the landlord pound- 
ing at the door. They seem to regard 
this uncertain living as high adventure, 
as fun, and they rely on Blessed Martin, 
their patron, not to let the going get 
too rugged. 

I wouldn’t know whether Martin was 
in the background or not that evening 
but I do know the meal turned out to 


- be quite life-sustaining. String beans, 


escalloped potatoes, and Spam. There 
was even a small birthday cake, with 
twenty-four softly flaring candles, for 
Jody the bookkeeper. It was a jolly, 
friendly meal with blacks and whites 
eating side by side, the simplest and 
most ancient symbol of friendship. 

Then Ann got up. “The other night,” 
she began briskly, “the papers ran an 
unjust account of a Negro in this neigh- 
borhood running amuck and stabbing 
five people. Why was this account un- 
fair? Because it just said ‘Negro’ whereas 
they should have said ‘Returned Negro 
veteran.’ A veteran in need of hospitali- 
zation. I want you all to write in to the 
paper and protest.” 

(I thought, is this the Christian turn- 





At Friendship House there is no dearth of solid food for 
the mind, Librarian Monica Smith guides youthful readers 
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OF ALL YOUR HOURS 
By Sister Mary Catherine, O.S.U 


(One night a Sister took Saint Thérése’s lamp by mistake, 
leaving in its place a broken one. Unable to work, the 
saint spent the hour in darkness in her cell.) 


Of all your hours this is one hour, Thérése, 
That unashamed I kneel and share with you, 
I who have seldom sought your little ways 
Nor ever tried the Tabors that you knew. 


Yes, this one hour of darkness in your cell, 
Your work about you waiting finishing, 
And in your hand a broken lamp to tell 
How frail our trust in any human thing: 


This hour I know, who have as sadly found 
But broken lamps when most I needed light 
To ply the tasks a heart will gather round 
Against the utter emptiness of night. . . . 


And I know too how, stark upon the wall, 
A Cross gives Light when no light is at all. 


ing of the cheek? Won't this stir up 
trouble?) 

The answer, I discovered, is that trou- 
ble is here anyway and the way to solve 
this devilish black-and-white situation 
is to look it squarely in the face. Attack 
doggedly, patiently, reasonably. Make 
the white man see. 

And that is what Ann Harrigan is 
trying to do. She handles all sorts of bad 
vision (prejudicial cysts, biased cock- 
eyedness, selfish, nearsighted astigma- 
tism) and invariably improves one’s 
view. 

But Ann’s optical services are not 
limited to 43rd Street, for she also goes 
around lecturing.. She has _ recently 
spoken, in our town, at the Progress 
Club, the men’s Catholic Forum (the 
first woman to rate an invitation), the 
Negroes’ Hering House, to the parochial 
school children, and in the Central Au- 
ditorium. She is asked back, again and 
again. 

For one thing, she’s easy on the eyes. 
If one must listen to a lecture one might 
as well enjoy an eager, uplifted face and 
two sparkling blue eyes along with it. 
(Don’t tell me this isn’t important. I 
know it. I’m just mentioning it.) And 
for the sake of the women who are 
wondering, in the back of their minds: 
“What about that donated clothing?”, I 
have the answer ready. Ann would look 
good in anything. The last time she was 
in town she wore a felt hat that some- 
one had left, by mistake, on the kitchen 
table in Friendship House. “Consider 
the lilies of the field .. .” 

The main thing, of course, is that she 
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is a winning, compelling speaker. Just 
why, I’m not certain. Surely she would 
carry off no elocution blue ribbons or 
silver cups for her oratory. She has a 
quiet, rather small voice; she has a habit 
of stringing her sentences together with 
“And so-o”; she even—female fashion— 
generally talks overtime. No one minds. 
She makes parochial school children 
want to rush out and be saints; she 
makes the more hardened citizens feel 
strange, queer stirrings. She is truly— 
sans pipe, sans bombastics—a Pied Piper 
for Christ. 

How does she do it? A great deal, I 
think, by understatement. Understate- 
ment from a person who feels her con- 
victions so strongly that they must all 
but choke her! Yet she may say, thought- 
fully and as if she were seriously con- 
sidering it: “This is a pesky problem. 


Maybe there is another way besides 
Christ’s to figure it out.” Your immedi- 
ate response, of course, is to leap up 


and cry: “No, no, try us out. Tell us_ . 


how. It isn’t so hard, not nearly 9 
hard as we thought it was just a minute 
ago.” 

There is no moaning and wringing 
of hands over the eyes that see not,.the 
ears that hear not, yet her very gentle- 
ness makes you want to slide down in 
your seat under the weight of your own 
Catholic mediocrity. You see, Ann— 
though dynamic—has the two very nice 
virtues of patience and prudence. Were 
she to cry: “Off with their heads!” every 
time she met with a Christianity-that 
stops-short, this would be a decapitated 
populace. 3 

My husband, after hearing her for the 
first time, remarked dreamily: “She plays 
upon me as the west wind upon the 
lyre.” I didn’t object at all because— 
well, there is this about it. Ann does 
have personality—pressed down and 
overflowing—but she doesn’t hurl it at 
you. She happens to be a deeply spiritual 
person and a very humble person. She 
has a wide following but that humility 
shines through her actions, conversa- 
tions, and letters. She once wrote in a 
letter to me: “Remember what good old 
St. Catherine of Siena said: that God 
loves us for what we may become. Boy, 
do I hang on to that one!” 

She has a brother who is a priest, a 
sister who is a semicloistered nun, and 
she herself—out in the marketplace—is 
a Third Order Dominican. I drag these 
meager facts out proudly for, believe 
me, she’s a tough subject to interview. 
She'd rather give her life blood than 
talk about herself. 

That’s why I've been doing all the 
talking. I wanted you to know about 
this ex-English teacher from Brooklyn 
who is a Catholic to be proud of. I 
know she is only a small—if vivid—figure 


in the interracial justice picture, yet © 


this little introduction of mine might 
some day—who knows?—be classified as 


hagiography. 





Pride of the Marines 


> A marine sergeant in a San 
Francisco café was praising his 
corps to the skies. An army 
captain finally interrupted. 

“Don’t forget,” he said, “that 
when a marine goes into battle 
there are ten soldiers on one 
side of him and ten sailors on 
the other.” 

The marine -raised himself 





to his full six feet one and came to attention. 


“Sir,” he retorted, “that’s the proper proportion.” 


—Yank 
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e The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed to The Sign Post, c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
© Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. ® Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. © Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Third Degree of Relationship 


Church law prohibits the marriage of those who are re- 
lated within the third degree of kindred. What exactly is 
meant by the third degree of relationship? Are third cousins 
allowed to marry?—A.N.R., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


Relationship is of three kinds: blood relationship or con- 
sanguinity; spiritual relationship; legal relationship. Here we 
shall treat only of consanguinity as we believe that is the re- 
lationship which our inquirer has in mind. 

Church law prohibits marriage between those who are 
blood relatives within certain lines and degrees. Blood re- 
lationship is computed according to lines and degrees. Lines 
of relationship indicate the manner in which persons descend 
from a common stock. The line of blood relationship is either 
direct or collateral (indirect). In the direct line persons 
descend one from the other. Thus, father, son, and grandson 
are related in the direct line. In the collateral or indirect line 
persons do not descend one from the other but are related 
because of their having a common progenitor. Thus, brother 
and sister, aunt and nephew, uncle and niece, and cousins 


are related in the particular manner designated by the name: 


of the relationship because they have a common progenitor 
from whom they descend. If James and Mary are second 
cousins there is a line or series of persons connecting James, 
and another line or series of persons connecting Mary with 
their great-grandfather who is the common progenitor. 

The degree of relationship is the measure of the distance 
between the persons who are related. In the direct line there 
are as many degrees as there are generations, not counting the 
common stock or progenitor. Thus, a man is related to his 
father in the first degree, and to his grandfather in the second 
degree of the direct line. In the collateral line, if both lines 
are equal, there are as many degrees as there are generations 
on one side. If the lines are unequal, there are as many de- 
grees as there are generations on the longer side. Thus, in 
collateral relationship brother and sister are in the first 
degree, first cousins in the second degree, and second cousins 
in the third degree. The inequality of lines can be seen from 
considering the relationship of uncle and niece. The uncle 
is one degree removed from the common progenitor (his 
father and her grandfather) and the niece two degrees. In 
the matrimonial legislation of the’ Church, the longer line 
determines the degree of collateral relationship and in ac- 
cordance with this the uncle and niece are considered to be 
related simply in the second degree. 
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In the original question no line of relationship is men- 
tioned. For accuracy this should be included for every degree 
of consanguinity in the direct line is an invalidating impedi- 
ment which can never be dispensed. In the collateral line 
marriage is invalid between those who are related in the first, 
second, and third degrees inclusively. 

Second cousins are related in the third degree and so can- 
not validly marry without a dispensation. Third cousins are 
related in the fourth degree and so the impediment of con- 
sanguinity does not apply to them. Remember that the 
longer line determines the degree for matrimonial purposes. 
If one of the parties is in the third degree and the other in 
the fourth (second cousins-third cousins mixed) no dis- 
pensation is necessary. A case in point would be that of a 
man marrying the daughter of his second cousin. 


Confession Problem: Responsibility 


1) A person sincerely tries to make a good confession. 
The advice given by the confessor makes the penitent 
begin to doubt if he has been clearly understood. Must 
the confession be repeated? 

2) Is one fully responsible for sins committed in early 
life?—£.s.F., BOSTON, MASS. 


1) We shall confine ourselves to the discussion of a situa- 
tion which involves mortal sins since these are the obligatory 
matter of confession. 

One of the offices of the priest who hears confessions is 
that of judge. He must pass sacramental judgment upon the 
number and the theological and moral nature of the sins 
which are confessed. In order to do this he must know the 
sins of the penitent and therefore the penitent is obliged 
to make a complete or integral confession of all serious sins. 
There may be circumstances when the penitent is unable to 
make a complete confession or is excused from the same. 
Thus, a sin may be completely forgotten at the time of con- 
fession or there may be lack of time, as when a soldier is 
going into battle. When a complete confession of all serious 
sins is lacking or impossible through no fault of the peni- 
tent, the absolution is valid provided the penitent is truly 
sorry for his sins. At the same time he is not freed from the 
necessity of remedying the incompleteness of the confession. 
If and when he is able to do so, he must submit the sins 
forgotten or omitted to the power of the keys, as it is called, 
by confessing them at a future time and having them di- 
rectly absolved. ’ 








The doubt proposed in the question might arise either 
from the penitent’s fear that the confessor did not judge the 
nature of the sin correctly or from the fear that the con- 
fessor did not understand what was said. 

When a penitent makes a sincere confession the matter 
upon which judgment is to be passed is duly presented. The 
validity of the confession, however, does not depend on the 
confessor’s making a correct judgment. Even if the con- 
fessor’s judgment is erroneous, the absolution will be valid. 
Because the penitent in such a case has submitted his sins 
to the power of the keys and received absolution for them 
directly, there is no need to repeat the whole confession nor 
even that part of it about which the error was made. 

If a penitent, who is in‘ good faith, knows with certainty 
that some grave sin has not been heard or understood by 
the confessor because of deafness, weariness, distraction, or 
ignorance of the idiom of the language, that sin must be 
confessed at a subsequent confession. The reason this situa- 
ation differs from that discussed in the preceding paragraph 
is that now we are dealing with an incomplete confession. 
Due to his failure or inability to understand, the confessor 
has not been able to pass judgment on the sin. It is as if 
the penitent had forgotten to mention it. As in the case of 
indeliberate omission, the sin is absolved indirectly, but there 
remains the obligation to remedy the incompleteness of the 
confession on a future occasion and to be absolved directly. 

\ study of the case proposed in the question has failed to 
make it clear under which head it belongs. If the doubt is 
due to the penitent’s fear that the confessor has made a mis- 
take in judging the nature of the sin confessed there is no 
need to do anything further. Moreover, since the penitent 
has been in good faith and has no certainty that the sin 
was not understood, he can be assured that his confession 
was both valid and complete. 

2) When it is asked if a person is fully responsible for sins 
committed in youth there is generally present in the mind 
of the inquirer the problem of estimating the guilt of early 
sins in the light of mature knowledge. Responsibility in some 
degree can be attributed as soon as a person has the use of 
reason. In the early years, however, there is not a full de- 
velopment of the intellect and the will is not strong. As 
these faculties develop under the influence of experience and 
training, responsibility will correspondingly increase. Since 
responsibility for sin must be judged according to the state 
of the individual's conscience at the time the fault is com- 
mitted, it is.not right to judge sins of youthful years accord- 
ing to the moral standards attained in later life. 


Saint Louise de Marillac 


Would you kindly inform me whether there is a saint 
by the name of Louise?—BRO.H., WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


St. Louise de Marillac, foundress of the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul, was the daughter of Louis de Marillac 
ind Marguerite Le Camus. She was born at Paris on August 
12, 1591. When she was sixteen years of age she had a strong 
desire to enter a convent, but her spiritual director dissuaded 
her from’her purpose at that ‘particular time. A few years 
later she married Antoine Le Gras, and a son was born in 
this marriage on October 13, 1613. 

During her married life Madame Le Gras made the ac- 
quaintance of a priest who was later to be known at St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. Under his direction she became interested in 
the relief of the poor of Paris. After the death of her husband 
in 1625, this charitable work led to her embracing the re- 
ligious life and to her founding the Sisters of Charity. 

The holy widow and religious foundress died in 1660. As 
Louise de Marillac, she was beatified by Pope Benedict XV 
in 1920 and canonized in 1934 by Pope Pius XI. Her feast 
is observed on March 15, the anniversary of her death. 
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Layman as Cardinal or Pope 


May a layman be created a cardinal or elected pope? 
E.M.T., BRONX, N.Y. 


Since the Code of Canon Law went into effect in 1918, the 
priesthood is one of the qualifications for the cardinalate. 

In the past there have been cardinals who were neither 
priests nor bishops. As far as we know, however, no one was 
ever created a cardinal while technically a layman. All had at. 
least received the tonsure and consequently were constituted 
in the clerical state. 

Any male Catholic could be elected pope. If he were not 
already a bishop (as in the case of St. Celestine V) he would 
have to be consecrated before he could take possession of his 
office, because the pope is Bishop of Rome. He would also 
have to receive any inferior order or orders which he might 
lack previous to his being consecrated a bishop. An instance 
of a layman being elevated to the papacy is that of St. Fabian. 
He was elected in the year 236 and ruled the Church until 
he suffered martyrdom in 250 during the persecution under 
the Emperor Decius. 


Responsibility for the Death of Christ 


Is the death of Christ justly attributed to the Jewish 
. people as a whole, or merely to the priestly class of the 
time?—INTERESTED, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


On this question we shall quote from the distinguished Jew- 
ish convert, author, and lecturer, Mr. David Goldstein. He 
says: “It is of practical importance that campaigners for Christ 
should realize that the attempt of Reform Rabbis to throw off 
Jewish responsibility for the crucifixion of Christ has filtered 
down to the man in the street. Boldly, he wants to know: 
‘How is it that Christians insist upon holding the Jews 
responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus, when the deed was 
done by the Romans?’ 

“We are morally bound to tell him positively, yet courte- 
ously, that, however commendable his desire may be to disown 
this most dastardly act of all ages, our ambition to win him 
for his Messiah does not give us the right, nor have we the 
power to make historic truth unhistoric, do with it what we 
may. 

“Tesus was tried by the Jewish religious authorities in court 
assembled—the Sanhedrin—presided over by Caiphas, the high 
priest, who conducted the travesty of a trial. Jesus was found 
guilty of ‘blasphemy’—of claiming to be the Son of God— 
and condemned to death by Caiphas. . . . These Jewish 
authorities are directly guilty of turning the hail of the 
multitude—‘Hosanna to the Son of David’—into the death- 
cry—Away with him: away with him: crucify him.’ It was 
they who gave Jesus over to the civil authorities—the Romans 
—to be put to death. 

“It must be borne in mind that while the Jews maintained 
their own courts of law, being under the civil yoke of Rome, 
a Roman protectorate, they had not the power to pronounce 


_a death sentence. . . . Therefore, the decree of crucifixion had 


to come from the Roman Governor—Pilate—whose guilt Jesus 
Himself recognized as secondary to Jewish guilt when He 
said: ‘He that hath delivered me to thee hath the greater sin’ 
(St. John, XIX).” (Campaigners for Christ Handbook, p. 37). 

A fair facing of historical fact does not mean that Catholics 
hold the Jews of today or every individual Jew at the time 
of the condemnation of Christ guilty of His death. It was a 
national responsibility in the same way that the German 
people became guilty of the atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis 
and are suffering as the result of the ruin brought upon them 
by their leaders. Certainly, no one with common sense holds 
every individual German guilty of the crimes of his leaders, 
nor would it be right to saddle these same crimes upon the 
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unborn generations of Germans. Still it is not wrong to 

of German responsibility and of Jewish responsibility 
for the crimes perpetrated by national leaders with the aid of 
those willing to follow them. The guilt of the individual 
before God and man must be judged in accordance with his 
personal participation in the evil. 


Are Catholics Wrong? 


Recently a friend asked me to explain the meaning of a 
paragraph taken from an article which appeared in a digest 
type of magazine. It reads in part as follows: “The Surgeon 
General also announced in the press that, given public 
understanding, it should be possible actually to eradicate 
syphilis in our generation by the new scientific method of 
penicillin. In spite of this fact, however, the War Adver- 
tising Council was prevailed upon to drop the campaign 
to which it was donating its efforts, because of protests 
from Catholic organizations.” Why did Catholic organiza- 
tions oppose the. program?—j.0., WOODHAVEN, N.Y. 


First of all, we question the fact that the Surgeon General 
made any such statement as is attributed to him in the quota- 
tion. We do not believe that he would be guilty of propa- 
gating such nonsense. He certainly knows that penicillin is 
not universally efficacious in the treatment of syphilis, and 
surely he must be aware that it is quite a different thing to 
know how to cure a disease once it has been contracted and 
to prevent infection in the first place. The quotation more- 
over has the familiar high-sounding tone assumed by those 
who, are ever ready to see a cure for all human ills in some 
“new scientific method.” 

Catholic organizations opposed the advertising campaign 
on the grounds of decency and morality. And by the way, it 
should be noted that Catholics were not alone in this opposi- 
tion. Objection on. the grounds of decency was based on the 
fact that the campaign proposed to saturate the minds of the 
American people indiscriminately with a consciousness of the 
prevalence of venereal disease, abbreviated to VD. VD was to 
become in its own way as significant and prominent in adver- 
tising as B. O. 

The main objection was based on moral grounds. VD 
isnot solely a medical problem. It is not to be conquered in 
the same way that tuberculosis and cancer are being fought— 
by encouraging people to report cases of it as soon as there 
is evidence that it exists. The proposed advertising campaign 
really amounted to nothing more in the long run than spread- 
ing knowledge of and urging the use of what is euphemisti- 
cally called prophylaxis. 

Catholics are not opposed to treating victims of VD and 
that with the best remedies available. At the same time they 
know that the real cause of those diseases is disregard for sex 
morality based on the law of God. That simple and evident 
fact was to be totally ignored in the government’s campaign. 
The grave moral problem involved in the reported 6,000,000 
cases of the dread diseases in America was not even alluded 
to. While knowledge of the ravages of what have come to be 
called the social diseases and the urging of prompt recourse 
to remedies should have a part in the educational program 
designed to fight the evil, it must be insisted upon that some- 
thing vastly more important is also needed. That important 
thing is a frank facing of the fact of sin which is at the root of 
the whole problem. Unless men and women are made to 
tealize their personal responsibility to develop a right moral 
attitude concerning sex conduct and to act accordingly, the 
indiscriminate publicizing of VD and its prevention and cures 
will do more harm than good. Far from exercising a restrain- 
ing influence, it will create the attitude that since “the new 
sientific method of penicillin” or some other procedure will 
offer an easy and prompt cure, it is not worth worrying about 
the risk of contracting venereal disease. 
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Cain’s Wife 


The. Bible says that Adam and Eve had two children, 
Cain and Abel. After he killed Abel, Cain took a wife. 
Where did Cain’s wife come from?—E.C.C., FLUSHING, L.I. 


Here we have a very old objection which is based on 
ignorance of the Bible. It can be answered in part by asking 
a question. The smart people, and some of them go by the 
name of scientists, who think they have put an embarrassing 
difficulty which will devastate the whole Bible, should be 
challenged to answer the question: “Where does the Bible say 
Adam and Eve had only two children?” 

In the fourth chapter of the Book of Genesis the only 
children referred to are Cain and Abel. In the fifth chapter, 
however, we read also of Seth and that Adam begot other 
sons and daughters. The fact that the fourth chapter mentions 
only Cain and Abel is no reason for concluding that only 
those two children existed when Cain slew Abel. There cer- 
tainly was sufficient time while Abel and Cain were growing 
to manhood for many other children to be born. Adam and 
Eve had their faults, but we have never heard them accused 
of practicing birth control. i : 

It is also an unwarranted interpretation to say that Cain 
must have found a wife among human beings who were not 
descendants of Adam and Eve. The Bible does not state that 
Cain’s marriage took place after he slew Abel and in a strange 
country. All the Bible says is that Cain lived with his wife “‘at 
the east side of Eden” and begot Henoch (Gen. 4:16, 17). 
The natural implication is that he brought a wife with him. 

Cain married one of his sisters. The marriage of brothers 
and sisters and other close relatives in the collateral line was 
necessary in the beginning and was approved by God who 
created one man and one woman and decreed that from them 
the earth should be populated. This marriage custom may 
strike us as strange today, but we should remember that one 
of the main reasons for the prohibition of the marriage of 


‘close relatives is to minimize the possibility of the propaga- 


tion of defective offspring. In the beginning this danger did 
not exist, for the men and women of that time possessed 
almost perfect bodily vigor. Consequently, the intermarriage 
of close relatives did not impair the welfare of their children. 
Conditions changed in the course of time. The marriage of 
close relatives was no longer necessary for the propagation of 
the race and heritable defects made their appearance. That 
is why at a later date the positive law of God forbade marriage 
within certain degrees of relationship (Leviticus, chap. 18) 
and similar prohibitions found theic way into civil and 
Church law. 


Marriage with a Divorced Person 


May a Catholic girl marry a divorced non-Catholic in 
the rectory? The man was previously married in the pres- 
ence of a civil official. 


This question has been sent in by one who requests that 
no initials nor place of residence be indicated. We oblige. 

Once a marriage ceremony has been performed the mar- 
riage is presumed in canon law to be valid. This is a legal 
presumption and consquently necessitates a decision by com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority before the nullity of a marriage 
will be recognized. In the present case, therefore, the non- 
Catholic is presumed to be validly married and as far as the 
Catholic Church is concerned, the civil divorce can be com- 
pletely disregarded as having any bearing on his true marital 
status. Before he can be married to a Catholic in conformity 
with Church law, his previous marriage will have to be in- 
vestigated and a declaration of freedom to marry obtained 
from the proper ecclesiastical court. Otherwise there would 
be danger of the Church’s permitting bigamy. 
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All the while he talked he was thinking of another little boy who would sit on his lap. He was dark, too, 


Spring Will ome Hg aun 


by Robert Cormier 


VAS an old man at the end of 
old year and he knew he was 
» die. There was something in 
something in the wind that 
sss the backyard and the gar- 
ething that told him he was 
would get up from the old 
ler the cherry tree and go into 
1 coop and feed the chickens; 
would go into the barn and 
Old Dick, the horse that had 
m all these years. After getting 
water for the animal, he would 
on the mane and say: 
will come again, Old Dick, 
und I shali not be here.” 
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Illustrated by Jack Bacheler 


Standing there, patting the horse, 
looking out of the barn at the garden 
that had slowly died in the late October 
sun, he would say aloud for only the 
horse and the mice to hear: “Perhaps 
it is just as well.” 

He was an old man now and the 
blood ran blue beneath his flesh. Over 
forty years ago he had come to this 
country from Canada, with a cart full 
of children, leaving behind him in- 
security, friends, bills, and the long 
stretches of Canadian fields that were 
drying up. Forty years ago he had come, 
an honest man with his wife and chil- 
dren.: Now he owned this large, fine 


house that had recently been painted, 
and he was landlord of the tenement 
house on Fourth St., the next street 
down. His sons were married, and there 
were grandchildren and reunions on 
New Year’s Day and on nearly all the 
holidays. There were the old stories 
told and the old songs of Canada sung; 
and pleasant memories to look back 
upon. He was an old man, growing soft 
and sentimental, and he should have 
been sleepy and contented like his old 
cat, nodding in the sun. But, so often 
of late, every time he was alone, 4 
shadow would cross his heart, and he 
would think again of Robin and the old 
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k, too, too, would listen to stories 


H. was an old man, growing soft 
sentimental, with a shadow crossing 
heart—until one day he found the 
hing of it all 


ache would return. It always happened. 

Back out in the yard, sitting once 
more beneath the cherry tree, he mused 
about his sons and his grandchildren. 
He knew the thought would not leave 
him. A voice from the house called to 
him, a voice that emanated from a large 
face, red and ruddy, leaning out of the 
window, saying in French, “Mon vieux, 
come in the house, or at least get a coat. 
You will catch your death of cold out 
there.” 

“I am all right,” he called back in 
English. Good old Martha, he thought, 
she was always there. Big and jolly and 
what a cook! Yes, she could cook, that 
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one, even though the food was begin- 
ning to lay heavy in his stomach. Now, 
Martha, his wife, she would never grow 
old, or die for that matter. She was 
always the same. But some were made 
7 

Yes, some were made to die. Robin— 
always laughing, little Robin, trudging 
beside him years ago, on hot dusty after- 
noons, now lying in the earth in a 
foreign place he could never pronounce 

Iwo Jima. He sat there staring 
ahead, face like stone. 

Suddenly, a figure shot out of the 
barn, and ran to him yelling, “I got 
you, I got you.” He turned, startled for 
a moment. It seemed to be another figure 
running across the yard toward him, 
to “scare” him. Then, he saw that it was 
Francis. “Hey, there,” he summoned the 
little boy. “What are you trying to do, 
scare your old grandpére?” And laugh- 
ing, he clutched the child to him and 
hugged him. The child screamed with 
laughter. “I scared grandpére, ha ha, I 
scared grandpére.” 

The old man put the child down and 
looked at him. Francis was barely six. 
He was a dark little boy, with black hair 
and dark eyes that had laughter hidden 
in their depths. Every afternoon he came 
over to visit his grandpére, and each 
day he cut across the back of the yard 
to take the old man by surprise. Now 
the little boy said: “Tell me some more 
about Canada, grandpére.” 

“Oh, no!” the old man answered. 
“Your mother will be after me with 
the broomstick. She said I scared you 
the other day with the story of the 
witch.” 

“No, no,” Francis replied. “Tell me 
one that’s not scary. Come on, mon cher 


-grandpére.” The bey laughed gleefully. 


He had come to realize that his grand- 
father liked to hear him speak French, 
especially in endearing terms. 

So the old man took the child on his 
lap and. told him about Canada. The 
good old Canada, where you drank the 
cream and gave the milk to the pigs, 
where everything was green and growing 
before the blight struck. The words 
came easy because they had been said 
over before so many times, and all the 
while he talked, he was thinking of an- 
other little boy who would sit on his 
lap. He was dark, too, and he, too, had 
listened to stories. 

Sitting there in the chair, it was al- 
most like peace. But what was peace? 
Yes, there was peace in the world now. 
All-the hate and bloodshed were over, 
and that is what hurt. The others re- 
turned, his other two grandsons who 
had served their country, but his Robin 
was over there .. . for always. 

Little Francis cut across his thoughts. 
“Is the story sad, grandpére?” 

The old man looked down at him. He 
realized there were tears on his cheeks. 


A gust of wind had blown something 
in his eyes, no doubt. 

“Yes, it is sad, my child. It is sad 
because all good things die and year 
go by and they can never return.” Then 
he set the boy down. “Eh bien, that is 
enough story for you. Go see grandmére 
and she will give you something good 
to eat.” 

When Francis had dashed into the 
house, Grandpére Renault walked 
around the yard. He looked up at the 
barn, and he remembered the times he 
had chased Robin and his little cousins 
off the roof and, then, how they would 
pester him for a nickel because they 
knew that they would always get it. 
After receiving the money, the boys 
would dash off to the corner store where 
they bought a confection known as 
“butterscotch.” Five pieces for a penny. 

Sometimes they would “raid” the 
cherry tree. The youngsters knew they 
could have had all they wanted by mere- 
ly asking, but stolen fruit always tasted 
better. The old man knew this, and he 
spent many merry moments pursuing 
them. 

Yes, there were a lot of memories, 
mellowed by the years. Robin, sitting 
on his lap, listening to stories; the night 
Robin had almost died of pneumonia 
and grandpére had sat by his bedside 
all night; the day Robin had graduated 
from high school, tall, dark, handsome, 
and—smart. He loved all his grandchil- 
dren, every one, but Robin had been so 
much a Renault, so much like another 
little boy, almost seventy years ago in 
Canada. 

“Monsieur Renault.” 

Once more, words brought him back 
from his reverie. He turned and saw a 
figure in black standing on the side- 
walk, near the driveway. It was Monsieur 
Curé, the pastor of St. Joseph’s parish. 
They were great friends and, at least 
once a week, the priest stopped by to 
pass the time of day. 

Like all old men, they had things in 
common: age and memories. Yet, with 
them, there was something deeper. They 
had both come from other places to a 


-new land. Both had seen the parish 


formed and growing, had watched birth 
and death and two wars together, had 
known faces that came and went across 
the corridors of time. The priest had 
christened some of the Renault family 
and buried others. He had officiated at 
the Memorial Mass for Robin. They 
were two old men at the end of life, 
with lingering memories, bittersweet, 
waning now in the autumn of living 
things. 

Grandptre Renault went to meet 
Monsieur Curé at the sidewalk, and 
when he reached him, they both turned 
instinctively toward the west and looked 
at the huge cathedrallike church that 
towered against the sky, covering the 
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buildings and streets in its shadow. The 
church was a dream they had both con- 
ceived, in quiet talks beneath the cherry 
tree. Together, they had watched it be- 
come ~ thing alive. 

Chey walked to the cherry tree, now, 
speaking in French of common things, 
the winter, Monsieur Gaspar’s rheuma- 
tism, the state of the world. Sitting 
there, facing each other, in the shadows 
of the late afternoon sun, with the 
laughter of the children at play drifting 
to them from the next house, there was 

moment of peace, almost exquisite 
for Grandpére Renault. However, the 
thought of Robin flitted across his mind 
casting a deeper shadow than any dying 
sun could. The priest looked at him 
with concern. 

And what is the matter with my 
good friend? I see a look of trouble in 
your eyes.” 

It is not trouble, mon peére, it is 
longing and loneliness. When your life 

almost over, you live 
through others. Those you 
love. For you there is your 
parish and your people.” 

Che priest took out an old 
pipe and lit it. “You are 
thinking still of Robin?” 

rhe old grandfather sighed. 

Yes, it is Robin. Whenever 
a child on the street, 
or a young man full of young 
dreams, the past comes back. 
All my life, I wanted one, 
just one of the family to be a 
true Renault. He-was the one. 
When he was just so high,” 
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the old man made a 
gesture with his hand a 
short distance from the 
ground, “he helped me 
weed the garden. He 
would pick up a piece 
of earth and let it slip 
through his fingers. And 
I could tell by the look 
on his face what he felt 
inside, even when so 
young. He even under- 
stood the things in an 
old man’s heart.” 
Grandpére Renault 
was thinking of the day 
when Robin and he 
had gone for a walk 
through the woods 
‘Robin must have been 
about sixteen then, tall 
and slim and dark. As 
they walked along, Rob- 
in had suddenly said: 
“‘Grandpére, why 
don’t you go to Canada 
this summer? Just for 
a little trip.” The old 
man had looked up at 
the boy with surprise 
written on his face. It 
seemed that every year at planting time, 
something would call him back, call him 
back to the old country and the old 
ways. He had never mentioned it to 
anyone, but Robin knew, he understood. 

“You see, mon pére, the others, my 
sons, my grandsons, they went into the 
shops, they wanted the money. It was 
only natural. This country, this part 
anyway, is not too much for farming. 
And they forgot their heritage. Robin 
wanted to be a farmer.” 

The priest drew on his pipe. He 
thought: how strange, when people grow 
old, they revert to childhood once again. 
Their ideas, their obsessions, have a 
childlike quality to them, like the long- 
ings of an adolescent. He even remem- 
bered some things about himself of late. 
And yet, he loved the old man across 
from him. 

“Lucien,” he said, ‘‘you must not let 
this thing eat in your heart. Remember 
all that comes to pass is the will of 


One above us all. I know there is no 
need to preach to you. But I want to 
tell you something, something you know 
deep within yourself, but that you have 
never put into words. Now, it cries out 
to be told. 

“Look about you, my friend. Look at 
your garden, your church there in the 
west, look at your house with your good 
woman inside. Think of your children 
and their children who go about their 
life, free, contented. Think of this and 
wonder if there is any obligation to God 
for all these possessions. 

“Deep in your heart is sorrow because 
something you loved was given in battle. 
Something that was a part of you. Only, 
think this: you say you have given, but 
that is the error. You have not given, 
you have merely paid back. The debt, 
the debt that all of us owe to Someone 
greater than any of our sorrow or tears, 
is paid. You have given back to God a 
part of that which .was given to you.” 

The old grandfather looked solemnly 
about him, at the garden, the house. 
The priest wished he could go to him 
and illustrate in some way what he 
meant. Words were so _ inadequate. 
Again he spoke to the old man, softly 
this time, almost tenderly. 

“And death? Does something loved 
ever die, does it not live on? Each time 
you think of Robin, he lives again, in 
your heart, in spirit. Must there be sor- 
row in this thought? You have your way 
of life, Robin had his. Each has a debt. 
You have paid yours, Robin has paid 
his. Some day, but not for a long time 
yet, you will meet again, in happiness 
for all time.” 

After the priest had gone, the old 
man walked around the yard, alone. 
Usually words did not matter to him. 
He knew nothing about them. But the 
words of the priest had clung to his 
mind. He had not given, he had paid 
back. He was an honest man, all through 
his life he had paid his debts and was 
happy to do so. And now the biggest 
debt had been paid. Perhaps there was 
a solace somewhere in the words of the 
priest, and somehow, Robin lived again. 

The afternoon died as he walked 
about his yard and went finally to sit 

again under the cherry tree, 
but something was born in 
an old man’s soul. And win- 
ter would come, the birds 
would fly, screaming in the 
wind, the old cherry tree 
would be barren, the earth 
grow hard and cold. But he 
knew something else: that 
soon, the earth would give 
forth life again, the cherries 
would grow once more for 
young grandchildren to pick, 
the birds would return again, 
and flowers, and joy and... 


spring. 
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For Children in Need 
IN JANUARY I SPOKE on this page of the need of cloth- 
ing and feeding the children of Europe and mentioned con- 
vents as being good places to send any gifts. I did not intend 
this as a direct request, but the response I received was very 
large. Letter after letter came, some of them asking the name 
of a convent in some particular country, some asking a list of 
several. Since the letters are still: coming in and the need will 
go on for a long time, I am going to list these places for those 
who wish to send and have not yet written to me. 
France: Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 
140 Rue de Bac 
Paris VII, France 
Italy: S. Maria Riparatrice 
Via dei Lucchesi No. 9 
Rome, Italy 
Belgium: Mother Mary of St. Wivine 
Convent of Marie Reparatrice 
Rue de la Poste 51 
Brussels, Belgium 
Holland: Susterklooster 
Sprundel 
N. Br. 
Holland 
Poland: Sisters of Nazareth 
Torresdale, Penna. 
(They will ship to their houses in Poland, 
since there is difficulty in direct individual 
shipment.) 
Finland: Bishop William Cobbens, 
Vicar Apostolic of Finland 
c/o Nordisk Transport and Spedition A.B. 
Stockholm, Sweden 
(Here too there is difficulty of individual 
packages entry, but he will ship the parcel 
to orphans’ homes.) 
The way in which I assembled these addresses is interesting 
too—this handful of convents scattered over Europe. The 
French Sisters, of course, cover a great deal of territory, hav- 
ing eight thousand points of contact in France. The Italian 
convent is the one where my son often took parcels you read- 


» ers sent him in the past and for which some of you sent 


money to use for packages. The one in Holland I acquired 
from a priest whom I met in the offices of the Catholic War 
Relief, and who was trying to get more space on the ship on 


which he was sailing for home, for clothing and food he had _ 


collected for his people. He was a Mill Hill Father who had 
been for several years a prisoner of the Japanese, and I found 
he was a close friend of several of the people in my new book. 
He was literally gloating over a warm child’s coat which had 
just been given him to take with him. 


“Most Delicate of Charities” 

The other addresses come from Eileen Egan of the War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Some of you may have heard her speak on the subject of the 
cold and hungry children of Europe. She speaks so directly, 
So graphically of what she has seen that when she calls these 
waifs “caricatures of children, not children,” she fills you 
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immediately with a desire to help until every small ‘face is 
pink with health and every pair of eyes is without fear. 
Several of you have sent money to me asking me to send 

it to someone or to buy things to send abroad. I am turning 
such money over to Miss Egan as it will be as individually 
sent to convents abraad as if you filled the boxes and sent 
them yourselves. So if any of you wish to contribute to this 
“most delicate of charities,” to borrow a phrase from Cardinal 
Hayes, (and the work includes not only Europe but also 
China and the Philippines) then send your gift directly to 

Eileen Egan, 

War Relief Services, 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 

350 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, New York. 


A Word for Nuns 

As to why there should have been such a quick response 
to my simple words—that was not because I wrote with sym- 
pathetic pity or for any reason other than because people trust 
the nuns. They know them and their ways. They know that, 
though the paid workers of secular charitable organizations 
may occasionally go hungry to feed a child, the nuns will 
always go hungry for such a purpose. It is the one group in 
whom the trust is universal. Then, too, they know where is 
the greatest need and there is no waste, no red tape. To the 
nuns there are no misplaced people, for there is a place for 
them in the home as well as the hearts of the Sisters. The 
hungry will be fed and the cold made warm, for in every 
one of these children they see the image of the Baby born in 
Bethlehem. He was poor, too, and His shelter was a mean 
one, but He had a loving mother. And so these dedicated 
women accept every such charge as being an image of that 
Child and mother them all. 

A few months ago a book was published which is the story 
of a postulant in a French convent who had to leave there 
when the nuns were expelled in 1905. She went into the 
world again, to Paris, and there lived a sad sort of life. She 
felt drawn back to convent life, but she was half persuaded ~ 
to marry. It was a priest who urged her to marry and in these 
remarkable words: ‘‘Let the Church take the women who are 
incapable of creating normal homes.” 

As if any priest ever said such a stupid, erroneous, and 
nonsensical thing. But of course he is fictional and so is his 
statement. I have known many nuns, and the one characteris- 
tic of most of them is exactly this quality of motherliness. I 
have had nuns at the Cenacle convents mother me when I 
went there for retreats. I have seen the Franciscan Mission- 
aries of Mary care for little children in their day nurseries, 
and they fuss over them just the way mothers fuss over their 
own children, and with that disinterested watchfulness that 
is the mark of all mothers, whether actual or spiritual. I have 
seen the Little Sisters of the Poor care for their old charges, 
and they too are mothering in their attitude. The Sisters 
of Charity with their care of the city’s foundlings; the Sisters 
of Mercy watching over their hundreds of charges. The list is 
very long—you all know them. The nuns do not need my 
defense, but they will have to let me contribute this bit of 
my indignation. 
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HIS first truly world-wide war from 
W aua we have emerged victorious 
may prove, in the cool retrospect of 
history, to have been but an incident in 
a universal revolution of values which 
started long before the war, and is con- 
tinuing. It is a revolution of all values, 
financial and economic, diplomatic and 
political, material and spiritual. 

In diplomacy, Hitler broke every 
treaty he made, I believe, even including 
the unended one with his ally, Italy. 
He moved in troops upon her and seized 
her, although not officially. You can find 
throughout the memoirs of Count Ciano, 
the Italian Foreign Minister and son-in- 
law of Il Duce, the absolute, complete 
extent to which the Nazis violated their 
understandings with their best friend. 
With others-they were, of course, worse. 
Chey did not believe in keeping a given 
word. The theory of their system re- 
tained frankly the right of unending 
repudiations. Hitler and Von Ribben- 
trop made a treaty of mutual friendship, 
nonaggression, and exchange of. mate- 
rials with Stalin and Molotoy. They 
divided Poland. Hitler violated the 
treaty, invaded his treaty friend, and 
attempted to crush her, as we all know. 


But Hitler is not the only one who 


has furnished evidence of the universal 
deterioration in the value of contracts 
in international affairs. England had a 
treaty with Poland at the outset of war, 
a mutual assistance pact which specifical- 
ly promised aid to sustain the Polish 
order, in the event of just what hap- 
pened, the invasion by Hitler. Britain 
fulfilled this word only by declaring war, 
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but sent no material aid, and now at 
the end has accepted an unfulfilling 
compromise of the Polish problem to 
say the least. Earlier, France did the 
same thing with Czecho-Slovakia. Per- 
haps it was impossible for these nations 
to fulfill their treaty obligations. My 
only point now is that certainly the 
peace to which we have subscribed is 
a violation of the intent of the treaties 
to maintain Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
—and the world is not outraged. Right 
or wrong, it happened thus, to the 
deterioration in the value of such sworn 
obligations, without the world becoming 
much interested. 

I was as eager as anyone to see Russia 
enter the war against Japan and hasten 
the peace, but my desire does not lessen 
the truth that she did so in violation of 
a treaty with Japan. She renounced her 
friendship treaty, but the terms of the 
treaty itself prescribed that its provisions 
would continue in effect for one year 
after renunciation before legal expira- 
tion. Under this treaty the Russians 
could not have attacked Japan until 
April 24, 1946. Yet the world has not 
considered this matter of sufficient con- 
sequence to pay it attention—or give it 
mention in public—so far as I have 
observed. Our world accepts such viola- 
tions as a matter of inconsequential 
course. The world itself no longer insists 
upon the given word, diplomatically. 

It is evident, of course, treaties have 
always been broken—not all treaties al- 
ways, but some treaties at some times, in 
previous history since the beginning of 
time. Never, however, has there been 





This 
Modern 


Revolution 


By PAUL MALLON 


We are in the midst of a 


revolution of all values. We 
must guide our changing world 
by valid principles 


such a universal display of disregard of 
their value as—increasingly—in the last 
twenty years. We have yielded the old 
working theory of security based on 
honoring treaties, but have not yet es 
tablished a new universally acceptable 
working theory to maintain confidence 
of people, or nations, in the future 
peace. Hence, we commonly distrust to- 
day the treaties we have made, see every- 
where expressed in press and in com- 
ment some doubt as to _ whether 
signatories, including Russia, can or will 
make a go of it. In short, we scrapped 
what was formerly considered soundness 
in international dealings, without creat: , 
ing a new soundness in which anyone 
yet can display confidence. 

To more or less degree this diplomatic 
tendency has seeped down throughout 
our civilization, and there are noticeable 
examples of its permeation into all 
phases of activity. 

Consider the day when a handshake 
was a customary form of business con- 
tract in the west, and, indeed to a con- 
siderable extent, universally. Men would 
not ordinarily choose to break such a 
contract even at the cost of their lives. 
Today the business contract made by a 
handshake is extinct, as far as my eyes 
have seen. Contracts have become intri- 
cate and dubious matters for lawyers. No 
morality attaches to them. 

In daily living it is generally accepted 
by the public that the marriage contract, 
for life can be broken by collusion at 
will, and frequently at whim. One out 
of every five new American marriages 
these days ends in divorce, the statis 
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ticians say—an increase of 500 per cent 
since the Civil War and a ratio prospect 
of 50 per cent divorces by 1965. No mat- 
ter what significance marriage may have 
in religion, from a practical standpoint 
monogamy has been considered the best 
‘social device for rearing children and 
perpetuating progress to the next genera- 
tion. Lifelong cohabitation affords close 
parental rearing. The Church, making 
the bond for life, thereby also serves the 
best interests of the state. The revolu- 
tion in the popular value of this con- 
tract, as well as business contracts, raises 
the question of what substitute sound- 
ness in social values are we going to 
erect, which will do for us the job society 
requires—the material task of maintain- 
ing population growth essential for our 
security and perpetuating orderly life 
for the next generation. 

You seldom hear the word “honor” 
among men any more. I believe it is 
rather widely considered Victorian, that 
is to say, old-fashioned for anyone to be 
“honorable.” Everywhere people have 
come to accept the doctrine of “im- 
mediacy” as their working basis of living, 
of being guided more and more by what 
they want to do at a given moment, of 
answeling their instinctive desires rather 
than any standard or defined conscience. 


It has been a long time since I have-.- 


” 


. heard the word “conscience,” or seen it 
in print. We have stretched it without 


fixing new limits. Traditional personal 
values are rather popularly scorned as 
inhibitions. 

In politics, the evidence of revolution 
of the value of the given word is equally 


clear-cut. The Republican Wendell 
Willkie, much beloved, and certainly a 
man whose mind was considered in our 
age to be superior as a leader of men and 
therefore an example to them, once told 


a Congressional committee that a prom- 
ise he had made in a presidential cam- 
paign speech was “campaign oratory.” 
The late Franklin D. Roosevelt on the 
Democratic side (in case you suspect 
any partisanship enters these considera- 
tions) ran on a platform of balancing 
the budget and lampooning Mr. Hoover 
for not economizing (Pittsburg speech, 
1932). Immediately upon election Mr. 
Roosevelt not only unbalanced the 
budget further, but made unbalancing a 
major political theme or principle of 
his four terms. As I say, I am not now 
attacking these evidences—I am asking 
only that you understand them as docu- 
menting the extent to which we are run- 
ning in popular disinterestedness of all 
previous values. My concern is not as 
much with what Messrs. Willkie and 
Roosevelt said, but that the public did 
not chastise them or consider such 
things unworthy of them or any leader. 
No public wrath of any chastening con- 
sequence arose. 

In my book The Ease Era, an analysis 
of the development of the juvenile 
oligarchy and education trust in this 
country, I have assembled in detail the 
proof of the deterioration in values in 
those two phases of the revolution. We 
have destroyed the old concepts of how 
to manage children, and developed for 
ourselves the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency which we have not been able to 


manage. In education we abolished the , 


old standards of disciplinary reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary grades, and the classics, Latin, 
history, and mathematics in higher arts 
learning; indeed, we abandoned our 
whole working theory of what is higher 
learning. We quit the standard of pun- 
ishment and discipline all along the line. 
We concocted a not very clearly defined 
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theory called “Progressive Education,” 
which held at the undisputable least that 
children should be their own instructors, 
that teachers should be impotent guides 
without authority to discipline. 

Already the consequences of the revo- 
lution in child management and in 
education have bestirred a _ revulsion, 
and a national corrective movement to 
erect some sound, intelligent, reasonable 
standards to which all must be required 
to adhere, standards which guarantee 
accomplishment of the job which must 
be done, namely the raising of children 
to be satisfactory adults and the educa- 
tion of our people to the point of 
thinking-intelligence, where the high 
standards of our democratic society can 
be maintained. 

A nation of brats, or in which the 
norm favors the brats and their wishes 
in self-handling, is not permanently 
satisfactory even to the brats, who must 
find themselves eventually in reform 
school or jail, or their lives wrecked or 
permanently hampered. A nation in 
which educational standards have been 
lowered for mass production purposes 
to take in those whose natural endow- 
ments are so limited as to prevent them 
from attaining any intellectual plane of 
reasoning and thought, is a deteriorating 
nation at a lower norm. 

I called it “The Ease Era” because 
it preached ease instead of work in child 
management, child life, and for both 
teacher and juvenile; but this same 
symptom has its counterpart in our 
revolution of economic values. Our 
politicians have told us the last fifteen 
years that ease is an enviable goal, and 
have lessened the stress on work. 

How can a nation hope to sustain it- 
self in a world where production is 
wealth by teaching and practicing ease? 
Whatever work week is best for the 
nation in the world of competitive 
production is the proper economic work 
week, not one forced by a class pressure 
group or a union for its purposes. You 
can cut the forty-eight hours down to 
forty, then thirty-six, thirty, twenty, and 
ten, have your politicians preach ease, 
relaxation, rest, and support of the indi- 
vidual by government subsidies, but 
somewhere along that path your produc- 
tion starts to fail, the full use of the 
resources (including manpower) of your 
nation declines, and then your nation 
declines. We saw this vividly in France 
before the war. Sycophantic politicians, 
playing to a small minority of unionized 
wage earners, created an economic con- 
dition in which the nation could not 
produce the materials necessary to sus- 
tain itself against German attack, and 
France disintegrated at the first blow. 

Take also the financial revolution in 
which we are involved, a revolution 
which has destroyed the morality of 
money. A salary of $50 a week in my 
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> The offhand quality of the Negro serviceman’s courage is 
neatly summed up in an incident reported by a fellow who 
participated in the second battle of the Philippines. His ship, 
the Lexington, picked up some of the crew of the Princeton 
after she went down, among them a colored mess attendant. 


The rescued man was 
sitting in the ward-room 
pantry, dripping and 
drinking coffee, when an 
old friend of his from 
Chattanooga happened by. 
“Why, it’s Bill,” the friend 
exclaimed. “What are you 
doing here?” 

Bill’s answer was precise 
and modest. “Ah’s surviv- 
in’,” he said. 
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father’s day made a man an executive 
and a leader of his community, enabled 
him to live in superior middle class com- 
fort, and raise and educate children in 
a manner above average. Today $50 a 
week is a clerk’s salary, and~after the 
withholding tax, is not enough to raise a 
family, except with frugality. 

Now this condition is not a mere mat- 
ter of increased prices and increased 
wages, as some may think, but one visible 
and easily understood effect of the com- 
plete financial revolution. The dollar in 
those past days was based on gold. Let 
here I do not intend to dis- 
tinguish the rightness or wrongness of 
the facts and evidence I am submitting. 
[ do not wish to concern myself with 
whether gold is a better base for cur- 
rency than silver, platinum, or edicts. 
I merely say it was so then that- this 
nation and the world had an established 
value of currency marked in gold, or a 
silver ratio based on gold. You could 
take your dollar to the bank and get 
whatever gold value it had on’ its face, 
and the value in gold never changed, 
thus stabilizing a continuity of value, 
which we called soundness. 

The Communists first, then the 
Fascists, later the Nazis, and now all the 
oligarchic dictators of whatever political 
tag, have revolutionized all that. They 
said their money would have whatever 
value they decreed, and they could 
change its value from day to day. 

We pretend our American dollar is 
still based on gold, and we have much 
gold to substantiate the pretense, but 
actually the dollar is not interchangeable 
in gold. The price of gold has been 
changed once, and of course the value 
of the dollar has been changed daily— 
and to a greater extent—by the increased 
cost of living in recent war and prewar 
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years. When you measure the deteriora- 
tion in value of the articles now avail- 
able and add the quality degradation 
atop the increased prices, you have an 
accurate extent of the decline in the 
value of the dollar in the last few years. 

My point solely is that we destroyed 
the old basis of financial values and 
have not yet established a new one. We 
revolutionized the former theories of 
stability and soundness without creating 
any new theory of what is stable or 
sound. We killed our old working basis 
and do not pretend that we yet have a 
permanent new financial basis upon 
which to live, work, and prosper. 

In the course of this revolution our 
government repudiated not only the 
promise on the face of its currency to 
pay in gold, but its gold bonds as well. 
The word “bond” was supposed in those 
days to denote the ultimate in sound- 


ness and security. A bond was something - 


it was unthinkable to break, in finance 
or in personal living. This is no longer 
true. A corruption of the value of the 
given word has accompanied the revolu- 
tion of financial values, and become 
generally accepted. It is no longer dis- 
honorable, or always even important in 
the common business mind, to break a 
word or contract, no matter how much 
imbedded in legal seals, or how deeply 
waxed with solemnity. Indeed, it is 
“smart” to do so. 

Politicians, as I say, practice the doc- 
trine of immediacy as their standard of 
value. As far as I can detect, this is the 
only standard visible in our revolution. 
It is not a new standard; it is merely 
monopolizing all others. In the matter 
of divorce, it holds that if I do not like 
my wife at a given moment, or like some- 
one else better, or for whatever reason 
I choose, genuine or false, I am entitled 
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to divorce her, or she me. In interna- 
tional affairs, it holds that if a nation 
needs for the moment to sign a treaty 
with an enemy or break one with a 
friend, it is free to do so without stigma. 
Whatever I conceive to be advantageous 
immediately—to gain the purpose of the 
moment—I am free from standards, to 
do. No popular morality standard re- 
strains me. If national bookkeeping 
becomes difficult, let the nation inflate 
and destroy all the accumulated values 
of its people, or borrow without a 
thought of repaying, or raise a debt be- 
yond ability of the people to repay. 
Some people affirmatively advocate this. 

What to do? What would I do? First 
there must be a will for soundness in 
these matters and this can come only 
from the awareness of the conditions in 
which we currently exist. We must re- 
store morality in values all along the 
line, and we must come to a popular 
realization of what soundness is. We 
must earnestly seek out that which is 
sound in all fields, nurture it, praise it, 
and elevate it as our standard. In the 
deep crisis of our revolution now, it is 
foolish and narrow of us to praise and 
elevate only that which is, say, Democrat 
or Republican, or British, American, 
Russian, labor or antilabor, but only 
that which has the soundness of genuine 
morality wherever found. We must do 
this in relation to money and peace 
treaties as well as juvenile delinquency. 
We must insist upon this moral sound- 
ness in the world through our new world 
organization, else its structure will be a 
trap. We must insist upon it among our 
leaders in politics and education, as well 
as in people. 


OST revolutions generate such in- 

tense fury that they must run 
their course before standards are estab- 
lished. In the past, many have run beyond 
any naturally anticipated course, and 
have divorced themselves from the 
wreckage and carnage of their spent 
fury, before soundness could arise and 
establish an orderly society. 

We are now at great depths in our 
revolution of values, but we have not 
reached the end of the course we are 
running, unless the atomic bomb should 
fulfill the direst prophecies made for it, 
in which case all considerations, includ- 
ing magazine articles, become futile. The 
consequences of what we have done are 
becoming as plain in _ international 
affairs, economics, and politics as in 
juvenile courtroom, and upon the school 
report card. The remedies being found 
there in clear apparence are accurately 
applicable to greater world affairs. 

Let us seek sound solutions upon 
which to build, and make a new world 
which is not only different but genuinely 
better; therefore, stable, lasting, and 
secure. 
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Corpus Christi procession moves devoutly through the war 


wreckage of Munich with Cardinal Faulhaber officiating 


Catholic leaders in Ger- 
many fought a costly battle 
for an order of justice. They 


have not yet wholly lost 


OBODY at the Vatican is smaller 

than this priest. There is hardly 
more of him than a puff of smoke. But 
when he talks you forget all this and 
see only the keenest of keen eyes, hear 
a voice in which there is wisdom and 
no malice—which serves up facts in se- 
quence quite as a conveyor belt in a 
mail-order house serves up packages. He 
is Father Leiber, the Jesuit through 
whom the Holy See has studied the rise, 
the fortunes, and the decline of Na- 
tional Socialism. One can only regret 
that those who talk of the “service” 
which the Catholic Church has rendered 
“fascism” are not able to match wits 
with him. Long before routine observers 
had concerned themselves with Nazi 
education, he had collected and studied 
the textbooks introduced. into German 
schools. He knows better than anyone 
else does what the Bishops said to 
Himmler and Hitler. If he were to write 
a book, I am sure it would be one 
of the most exciting and instructive 
treatises of our time. 

But there is one aspect of the desper- 
ate Catholic battle against Nazism—a 
struggle we must cherish and remember 
because it is part of the long, sacred 
story of our martyrs—which even Father 
Leiber cannot adequately describe. But 
it is too sad, beautiful, and important 
to neglect. In a little country village 
miles away from her native Cologne 
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lives a brokenhearted little woman. I 
first met her during 1938, when I crossed 
the Dutch border incognito in order 
to confer secretly with men who had 
never surrendered their souls to Hitler. 
It was her husband who arranged those 
absorbing meetings, to which there 
came priests and prelates, men once 
powerful in a free Germany, and rep- 
resentatives of both labor and industry. 
We talked through the day and night, 
in the hope of being able to conserve 
across the boundaries of Hitler’s fortress 
some measure of Christian solidarity. 
Every one of these men came to that 
house at the peril of their lives. And yet 
the only fear they seemed to have was 
that something might happen to me. 
Then after July 20, 1944, on which 
date a plot against the life of Hitler 
failed, the little woman’s husband was 
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one of many Catholics seized, imprison- 
ed, and executed. Few of them had done 
more than confer with others who saw 
the abyss into which Germany was fall- 
ing. The torture which infuriated fana- 
tics inflicted on their victims cannot be 
imagined. It was, like practically every- 
thing else they did, the senseless cruelty 
of diseased minds. Even worse, it seems 
to me, was the manner in which they 
plotted to increase the agony of the 
families of these doomed men. I shall 
not attempt to describe it beyond saying 
that it was hoped that some women, in 
a frenzy of anguish, would betray still 
others. What now matters is that in many 
instances a kind of miracle happened. 
The doomed men were able to smuggle 
out farewell letters to their wives and 
children which tell of the way in which 
they prepared to die. 

One of the longest and most moving 
of these letters, written by Dr. Nicholas 
Gross, a Cologne labor leader, was re- 
printed very courageously by the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. His family had sent 
a rosary and a death cross to his cell. 
After remarking that these had become 
his constant companions, he promised 
to have them returned after his death 
as mementos of the “great grace which 
God has shown to me.” That grace was 
time to prepare for the life to come. 
The hour or even the fact of Gross’s 
death was never made known. His body, 
like those of his fellows in that prison, 
disappeared without a trace. Not even 
the customary urn of ashes was sent 
home. Instead there remained a memory 
of almost breath-taking spiritual great- 
ness; and the sorrow of dying seemed 
swallowed up in the blessed hope of 
redemption, even as it had been in the 
earliest days of the Church. 

_Now one can see that the little woman 
I have mentioned lives, after her dire 









ordeal, with an extraordinary religious 
heritage. Inevitably the knowledge of 
the inner heroism of her husband’s faith 
only makes his loss the harder to bear. 
\nd for this reason she is a kind of 
symbol of Catholic Germany today. From 
every human point of view the loss of 
men like brilliant young Dr. Letterhaus, 
one of the victims of the July-plot 
purge, is a grievous one. They had the 
energy, courage, and good repute so 
sorely needed now. Looking at the situa- 
Lion as it is at present, one can only say: 
“What a catastrophe that such excellent 
leaders were stricken down!” And yet 
everyone knows that the sacrifice they 
made is the noblest boon that could-have 
come to the Church. They made it clear 
once again what the Church is really 
for—for the faith, for the losing of life 
so that it may be found again, for the 
beatitudes that abide beyond time. But 
is the poor and fearfully tormented 
Church in Germany able to serve as the 
custodian of that heritage?’ 

In the early days of Nazism things had 
been seen differently. Many Germans 
made the fateful blunder of reasoning 
that in the face of a brutal and dynamic 
Nazism it was not possible to think of 
keeping power. The traditional sources 
of political resistance were permitted to 
dry. Instead, plafs were made to limit 
the might of Hitler—to tie him down 
with agreements like the Concordat, to 
build up religious life inside the army 
as an antidote to Rosenberg and 
Himmler, and to keep the rectory and 
the church independent of Nazi influ- 
ence. Those plans were not as unsuccess- 
ful as is customarily supposed. But they 
did not prevent Hitler from doing what 
he did. All they accomplished was to 
make it impossible for him to do other 
things he might have done. 

It may be argued that this was not 
enough, and that the fight for real power 
should have been waged unceasingly. 
hat is a historical problem about which 
there may be valid differences of 
opinion. Now it will help to realize that 
Catholic resistance was carried out in 
accordance with the plans alluded to, 
and that therefore it became, had to be- 
come, intellectual and spiritual. Later 
on active resistance groups were formed, 
especially in Western and Southern Ger- 
many. I think it will some day be found 
that these groups, particularly those in 
savaria and Austria, were among the 
strongest “fifth columns” inside Europe, 
rivaling those even of Poland and 
France. Nevertheless, they were not 
typical of Catholic effort as a whole. 
This was characterized primarily by a 
most remarkable growth of solidarity 
between priests and people in the at- 
tempt to foster the Faith as the sole 
possible foundation on which hyman 
society could be rebuilt. 
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_ What one reads of the work of zealous 
German Bishops must be understood in 
this light. Sorely beleaguered and with- 
out either schools or journals, the 
Bishops could seldom maintain the inti- 
mate contact with the faithful which 
times of stress require. In some of the 
less urban dioceses, notably Muenster, a 
Bishop could exert a remarkable per- 
sonal influence because he was personally 
so familiar a figure. But in the large 
cities and in regions where Catholics 
were a small minority, the burden neces- 
sarily fell on the lower clergy and was 
often borne with the greatest fortitude. 
At this point one may note in particular 
the heroism of the Society of Jesus. The 
sons of St. Ignatius have earned renown 
in many a century and place, but it 
seems to me that the story of their work 
in Germany is one of the brightest pages 
in the Jesuit chronicle. The traveler to 
bombed-out Munich will find that the 
Society’s house of studies and the parish 
church near it have been preserved al- 
most intact, though heaps of rubble sur- 
round them. I do not wish to leap to 
rash conclusions, but it will always seem 
to me that this remarkable immunity 
must be a providential reward for what 
the Jesuits accomplished. 





>» The bigger a man’s head gets, 
the easier it is to fill his shoes. 
—HENRY A. COURTNEY 





From the beginning they had been 
under very heavy Nazi fire. Some of the 
very earliest of the publications spon- 
sored by Rosenberg, the violent foe of 
religion, had been directed against them. 


Attempts were made to accuse them of ° 


some violation of the laws, but all failed 
by reason of the scrupulous honesty with 
which they had managed their affairs. 
Always it was they who braved the con- 
centration camp and the assassin’s bullet 
in order to foster Catholic influence on 
German intellectual life. At least one of 
their number was hanged on a charge of 
treason; and another, Father Friedrich 
Muckermann who escaped to a neighbor- 
ing country after adventures rivaling 
those of St. Athanasius in the days of 
yore, was probably the man Himmler 
hated most intensely. But there was 
hardly a Jesuit who did not serve 
splendidly. They were jailed, beaten, 
stoned, insulted, .and fined. But they did 
not give up the fight. 

What was the solidarity referred to? 
In every country suffering persecution 
priest and flock learn the meaning of 
community. Perhaps the clergy of Ger- 
many, exemplary of conduct in better 


days, might have been accused of a cer- 


tain stiffness and bureaucratic feeling. 
These did not wholly disappear. But, by 
and large, the barriers crumbled. I 
learned that one priest had said Mass 





every day since 1938 for a leading lay- 
man sent to a concentration camp in 
1938; and it is a fact that he survived 
and is back in Germany. There is not a 
rectory in the whole country which has 
not been a place of refuge. Priests have 
helped imperiled laymen to cross borders 
‘to safety; they have cared for the wives 
and children of imprisoned men; and 
often they have resorted to stratagems 
which in retrospect are almost funny. 
In turn the clergy have been shielded 
and protected by the laity in a manner 
above all praise. 

One of the notable incidents in this 
narrative of resistance was the struggle 
of a group of professors and intellectuals, 
grouped round the University of Bonn, 
to combat the teachings of Rosenberg. 
Their leader was a professor and priest, 
Dr. Wilhelm Neuss, who was responsible 
for the publication of books which sent 
the Nazi leaders into a towering rage. 
These men were officially ostracized, of 


course, but they saw their task through “ 


to the end. Hundreds of other examples 
could be adduced. Now and then inside’ 
the concentration camps themselves, men 
would form little groups and attempt to 
build up the morale of their fellow 
prisoners. All this was very costly. The 
number of those who suffered in jails, or 
who have been victims of economic pres- 
sure, is literally legion. I think that the 
roster, when it is finally compiled, will 
contain tens of thousands of names. And 
in it will be the remembrance of many, 
very many, of the dead. 

I for one do not believe that it will 
long be possible to pretend that these 
men did not exist. Recently the Anglican 
Bishop of Chichester, in a remarkable 
article, told of Protestant Germans eager 
to establish relations with the outside 
world in order to help rid humanity of 
the scourge of Hitlerism. The help of 
those men was refused. I think I may 
say as much of Catholic Germans, though 
apparently they are deemed in certain 
fashionable quarters to be of lesser 
worth. But at the very least it may be 
said of them that they knew full well 
what the terrible wrestling of our age 
is about. On the one hand are those who 
feel that man is of this earth only, and 
that his proper religion is faith in the 
ultimate victory of a social idea which, 
reduced to its barest essentials, holds 
that the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber is to be secured through the domi- 
nant dictation of their group. And on 


the other hand are those who believe’ 


that the-dignity of the human person 
demands an order of justice the defini- 
tion of which is of God. Catholics in 
Germany clung with dogged faith to the 
second conviction. They have not yet 
wholly lost the struggle. Not even now. 
But they cannot win the battle unless 
we sometime see that they are there. 
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Witiam George Bruce made 
Milwaukee famous — not for 
beer but for books 


E'S a white-haired man now, and 

everybody: calls him “Grandpa.” 
He's jovial. He’s venerable. But he’s the 
youngest old man I ever knew. And his 
story sounds like a Horatio Alger plot: 
ctippled little poor boy to successful 
publisher and civic leader. Cigar maker 
to holder of the honorary title, “first 
citizen,” in his own city. Handicapped 
son of a ship’s carpenter. to Knight of 
St. Gregory the Great. No, Horatio Alger 
couldn't have written a better story to 
prove that America is the Land of Op- 
portunity. 

On St. Patrick’s Day this venerable 
youngster whose life is a record of suc- 
cessful service for God and country will 
be ninety. Let’s look at the outlines 
of his story. 

When he was seven years old, a dis- 
abling malady struck William George 
Bruce, oldest of a family of six. For four 
years he was an invalid, bedridden, 
houseridden. With this as his prepara- 
tion, as a boy of eleven, stunted in 
growth, anemic in complexion, hob- 
bling along on crutches, he made a stab 
at trying to go to school. He had to give 
it up in a few months. They needed 
money .at home. 

William George on crutches had to go 
to work. He couldn't follow his father’s 
ttade as a ship’s carpenter. Crutches 
were in the way of almost any kind of 
work. Except jobs like cigar making. So 
the ailing youngster obtained an ap- 
prenticeship as a cigar maker. For eight 
years this was his trade. 

These childhood days, darkened by 
the years of illness, deprived the grow- 
ing boy of outdoor play, of many of 
those diversions and pleasures which go 
to make child life wholesome. 

But there were compensations. Limit- 
ed activity led to a habit of reflection 
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brandpa Bruce 
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and concentration. The lad learned the 
alphabet and the arithmetic tables; he 
learned tq read and to write—all with- 
out the aid of any teacher. Self-assertion, 
self-reliance, and the habit of self-help 
grew out of his isolation from the ordi- 
nary activities of childhood. 

When he was twenty, he joined the 
staff of a Milwaukee newspaper, the 
Daily News, as a bookkeeper and cashier. 
At the cigar factory, he was earning $16 
a week. The newspaper job offered $6. 
Nonetheless, he decided greater oppor- 
tunity for advancement existed in the 
newspaper world. 

Even while doing the ‘business work 
for the newspaper, he found that, 
though he did a good job, he wasn’t 
interested in accounting. He discovered, 
however, that he became thoroughly 
engrossed in any activity involving 
writing, especially reporting. The bud- 
ding writer had ample opportunity to 
do this type of work in those days of 
early newspaper history. His studious 
disposition and _ industrious habits 
served as means through which he 
progressed rapidly and widely along 
lines which he later developed to a 
brilliant degree, as an educational pub- 
lisher. His business work attracted at- 
tention, and he took a new job as as- 
sistant business manager at the Sentinel 
which he held for eleven years. While in 
this position he realized he could not 
rise. much higher in the organization, 
so he began planning the establishment 
of his own publishing enterprise. 

As an outgrowth of his interest in 
public affairs, he was appointed to the 
school board in Milwaukee. In his zeal 
to do a good job, his trained newspaper 
eye found that of the publications which 
were extant on education, none did any- 
thing to help the school board members. 
He decided to do something about it. 

Sinking his entire fortune—$600—into 
the project, on March 1, fifty-five years 
ago, the first issue of the American 
School Board Journal appeared, but the 
results he expected did not materialize. 
After months of labor, soliciting con- 
tracts, when he was about ready to give 
up the project, a substantial amount of 
advertising revenue was secured. 

Even then, he was advised to drop 
the undertaking. “Beer and books don’t 
mix,” eastern publishers told the in- 


domitable tyro publisher. They reasoned 
Milwaukee was too far away from New 
York and was a beer village out of 
which no educational literature would 
be recognized. Undaunted, William 
George showed they were wrong. 

As a leader in education, close contact 
with the needs of the industrial field 
brought a realization of the part voca- 
tional education should play in the 
progress of the country. His firm began 
a campaign to spread the gospel of 
adapting the school curricula to the 
needs of an increasingly mechanized 
world. The founding in 1916 of the 
shop teacher’s Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, a professional maga- 
zine, resulted. 

In 1920 the firm assumed responsi- 
bility for the publication of Hospital 
Progress, the official journal of the 
Catholic Hospital Association. The fol- 
lowing year came the first Catholic book, 
Vade Mecum, by Edward F. Garesché, 
S.J. Starting on the new quarter century 
in Catholic publishing, the company 
now has records of about seven hundred 
different titles which carry the Bruce 
imprint. 

From that year on, emphasis was 
switched from the public school to the 
Catholic list. In 1929 the company ac- 
quired the Catholic School Journal. 

Catholic books began to appear with 
greater frequency. Biographies, history, 
popular psychology, juveniles, sociology 
were included on the list. Specialized 
books on such subjects as canon law, 
education, apologetics, philosophy, lit- 
urgy, spiritual reading, and prayer books 
gradually broadened the coverage of the 
field. 

The son of a Protestant father and a 
Catholic mother, William George in his 
adult years became identified with 
Catholic Action. His work for the Church 
was recognized by Pope Benedict XV 
who conferred on him the Kighthood of 
St. Gregory the Great, one of the highest 
honors that can be bestowed on a lay- 
man. 

This St. Patrick’s day as William 
George marks the ninetieth year of his 
life he can contemplate a life’s work 
well done, while still insisting that “serv- 
ice to mankind is the mission of human 
existence and must continue to the 
end.’ ’ 
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AVE O'BRIEN made page one 
D right across the country, but the 
scoop hounds could only type out what 
was told them. Which means that while 
plenty of you may know the pay-off, you 
don’t know the beginning and the mid- 
dle of the story because you never met 
Moya. Only me. 

You see, Dave comes from my block, 
West 49th Street. We were regular Times 
Square kids, I guess. Anyhow, by the 
time Dave was twelve or thirteen he was 
hanging around practice halls picking 
up steps that Pat Rooney had made 
And when his voice stopped 
cracking he 
stoppers like “Mother Macree,” or 
‘When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 

Dave had something on the ball, all 
right, but there’s plenty of guys who can 
follow up lyric tenor with the bells, 
which gave him about a thousand to one 
chance of breaking into the big time. 

He knew it, too. I could tell from a 
couple of his remarks that Dave was 
thinking it might be better to rate sales- 
man number one in a good men’s shop 
than do four shows a day in Newark. 
But before he switches careers Dave says 
“yes” to a bid to do a benefit, and comes 
out of the hall with a song book that 
nixes the haberdashery racket forever. 

The benefit has something to do with 
St. Malachy’s, which is where the actors 
go to Mass, and the book is handed out 
by one of the Fathers who thinks Dave 
oughta change his act and do Irish num- 
bers that didn’t start on tin-pan alley. 

Dave took to the idea fast. Father be- 
gan coaching him how to throw a come- 
all-ye between a ballad and a battle cry, 
and the first time Dave tried out the 
new routine at a Holy Name breakfast 
the ceiling moved six inches closer to 
the roof. 

[he act was a novelty. Dave’s agent 
got him a booking in one of the cover- 
charge night clubs, and he went over 
big, especially at the late show when 
the customers would join in the battle 
cries. 

Dave took it in his stride. He opened 
a bank account, the first in his family, 
ind told his mother that someday they'd 
move into a building with an elevator. 
Then one day they switched the bill 
around, and Dave's life was changed be- 
cause the singer with the new orchestra 
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famous. 


began to feature show- 


was a slick chick named Moya Martin. 

Was she good looking? Of, course. 
Talented? Ditto. Smart? Well, you don’t 
start in a Boston tenement and get to 
the top by the time you're twenty unless 
you've got gray matter and know how to 
use it. Moya was one of those sweet, 
swell, clear-eyed gals, and, of course, 
Dave fell for her. 

She liked him, too. 

I could give a play-by-play description 
of the next few months, but it would be 
kinda like something you'd read before. 
Dave was a good-looking guy with a 
novelty act, but Moya was something a 
cameraman dreams about. Her agent got 
her a lead in a Broadway musical that 
fall, and six weeks later she has one of 
the best contracts ever to come out of 
Hollywood. 

Dave wanted her to marry him before 
she left town, and he was burned up 
when she wouldn’t give him the green 
light. Sure, they quarreled. I never knew 
which one of them was the first to men- 
tion “small timer,” but Dave came round 
to the house early one morning still 
wearing his dinner coat and cussing out 
women who wanted careers. 

I tried to point out that you couldn’t 
hate anyone for grabbing a contract that 
began at twelve hundred a week, but 
Dave didn’t hear me. He was too busy 
deciding he was going to show her how 
good he was by being better than Bing 
Crosby and Irving Berlin pressed into 
one. Dave included Berlin because he 
decided he was going to write and pub- 
lish his own music as well as sing it. 

The Sister who taught us in eighth 
grade used to hand out a line about not 
failure but low aim was crime, but I 
never mentioned it, because Dave was 
taking the whole matter too serious to 
appreciate comedy. 

He sure went nuts. He dropped the 
battle cries of the kings of Ireland and 
took on one of his own, “I gotta make 
good.” His agent got sore at him, so 
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Dave got-another guy to book him. In a 
month he was back to club dates and 
four-a-day vaudeville. 

But he was song writing. The first 
two. or three were pretty horrible, but 
after he got wise to the fact that rose 
rhymes with nose they were better. Too, 
like most of the guys along tin-pan alley, 
Dave remembered tunes he'd heard, only 
in his case he wasn’t swiping from that 
fellow named Chopin, but from the old 
songs that had been in the Irish book. 
One afternoon when I get home, Dave 
is waiting for me. Some radio tenor is_ 
going to sing one of his numbers, and 
a publisher on 47th Street wants to bring 
it out in sheet form. We went over to 
Gallagher’s and had steaks. 

Dave wasn’t no overnight success, even 
if Moya was, and you must remember 
how she looped them with her first pic- 
ture. 

Maybe Dave would have fingered out 
a real hit tune and been invited to score 
a picture in Hollywood. Maybe Moya 
would have had the lead in the picture. 
Maybe them two big timers would have 
said, “I do.” 

Maybe. 

But one Sunday all those years ago a 
lot of little brown guys dropped hot lead 
on Honolulu and a few million other 
fellows hung up their blue suits, hoping 
they were only filing away civilian life 
as “unfinished business.” 

Dave came around and said he was 
going to be a Marine and what was I 
waiting for. 

They toughened us up at Paris Island 
and didn’t leave us too much time for 
daydreaming. But they did stage a show, 
and Dave comes up with words and 
music the boys started humming. The 
C. O. gives his okay, and the first thing 
you know Dave’s number is getting 
plugged over the radio and juke boxes. 
Yep, he’s landed. Right away his pub- 
lisher is asking him to look in the bot- 
tom of the trunk and see if he can dig 


. 


Radio and love are both powerful forces. 


And when they stage a joint attack resistance is 


futile—even for a hero like Dave O’Brien 


- 
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up any other tunes with whistling appeal. 

Dave could still wear the same size 
garrison cap, because while the royalty 
check was welcome, it wasn’t the main 
object. She was in Hollywood, and 
rumor said we were heading that way. 

Rumor was right. The troop train 
backed and filled across America and 
gave a final snort just outside of San 

‘ Diego, which Dave tells me is practically 
a suburb of Los Angeles. I knew what he 
meant, but I wasn’t so sure it spelled 
happy days. 

Of course, we went to Hollywood the 
first time we got a week-end pass. And 
Dave tried to talk the switchboard opera- 
tor at the studio into giving out with 
Moya’s home number, but there was no 
give on account of Dave’s line about be- 
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ing an old friend was old stuff. On our 
way back to the base, Dave sent Moya 
a wire care of the studio, and spent the 
next week wondering why there wasn’t 
no answer. After that he decided that all 
women except his mother should have 
died of snake bite in the Garden of 
Eden, and he even remembered that his 
mother used to beef plenty when his old 
man kicked about going to picnics in 
Bronx Park. 

Dave was feeling lower than a slug 
and didn’t want to go back to Los 
Angeles for a second look. He wouldn't 
have gone, either, but for the fact that 
the C. O. made him accept a bid to sing 
one of his own numbers on an Army 
radio show called “Command Perform- 
ance.” So we go back to Sunset Boule- 


Dave gave her the “Please marry 


me, I’m going off to get shot” 
treatment, but she wouldn’t say “yes” 
vard, and as we're coming out for a 
breather during rehearsals who's climb- 
ing down from a white convertible but 
Moya. Yep, things like that do happen. 
She seen Dave the second he seen her, 
and I knew by the quick misty-eyed ex- 
pression about her eyes that she wasn’t 
lying when she said she'd never received 
Dave’s telegram. Dave had thirty min- 
utes, Moya could be late for her guest- 
shot rehearsal, and right across the grass 
plot is a joint called Brittingham’s where 
you can have your coffee and pie in a 
booth. Sure they were polite and said I 
must join ‘em, but I got some sense. 
From what he told me, Dave didn’t 
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waste no time giving her the “please 
marry me I'm going off to get shot” 
treatment, but she wouldn't say “yes.” 
Yet she must have meant it when she 
said she was awful glad to see Dave, be- 
cause she gave him her private phone 
number so he could call in advance the 
next time he got a pass. Her mother was 
living with her, and Moya said that me 
and Daye must stay at her house. 

Dave didn’t sing so good that night. 

“Look,” I says to him when we are on 
our way back to San Diego, “‘you can’t 
expect a dame to do a swan dive into 
your arms when she hasn’t seen you for 
over a year. She gave you her phone 
number, didn’t she? She told you she 
was crazy about your songs, didn’t she? 
She took the two new numbers you just 
happened’ to have in your pocket and 
said she'd sing them, didn’t she?” 

Dave growled, said he knew a brush 
off when he was handed one, and de- 
cided he wouldn't write. You just 
couldn't talk sense to Dave. He’d made 
up his mind, and when I tried to argue 
he got mad at me and said no Irishman 
ever embarrassed a lady by forcing his 
attentions on her—which was a new 
ingle to me. : 

Then, wham, we're alerted. I spent 
three weeks wondering why they called 
that ocean “Pacific.” After that we're 
ashore on an island which must have 
been situated close to the front door of 
hell 

Of course, the fighting had something 
to do with Dave's slant on life, but even 
ifter we'd chased the Japs off the beach 
he sat around hating everybody and 
everything, with himself at the top of 
the list. He wouldn't go to a motion 
picture or listen to a radio show. He 
wouldn't take a hand at poker or roll 
dice. And if a guy would start flashing 
his collection of pin-ups, Dave’d cuss 
and quit the gathering. They got up a 
band, but Dave wouldn’t join, and when 
| asked why he didn’t write a company 
song he was almost as wild-eyed as when 
| needled him as to whether he'd ever 
wrote to Moya. 

rhe fighting moved north. Our outfit 
was one of the first to go ashore the day 
MacArthur told the Japs he was back, 
and a couple of weeks later Dave, who'd 
won his bar by now, tells me he’s been 
picked to head a commando job. He says 
('m one of the guys that’s going with 
{ don’t ask no questions, naturally. 

\ few nights later a bunch of us are 
wading ashore in the dark, and taking 
it very quiet up the side of a steep hill. 
We were told there was a big patch of 
dense jungle halfway to the top and that 
once we got into the bushes we were to 
sit tight. 

We made it up the hill, and then 
Dave explains we were to help with a 
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We closed in on ’em, running, yelling, flinging hand grenades 


landing on the beach the other side of 
the peninsula. On the ridge of the hill, 
in front of us, was a nest of Jap guns, 
and as soon as we hear a landing party 
open fire we're to rush the top of the 
hill, coming onto the Nips from the rear 
while they're busy with the guys trying 
to establish a beach head. 

It sounded like duck chowder that 
night, but twenty-four hours later we're 
beginning to wonder. And the next day 
we get a sorta tight feeling ‘cause there 
didn’t seem to be a thing stirring on the 
peninsula except a couple of snakes that 
Skinny Jarvis drove out of their nesting 


“place like he was one of St. Patrick's 


nephews. 

- Another day, and still nothing doing. 
Planes went overhead, we heard big guns 
being fired in the distance, but there 
wasn’t no invasion close at hand. 

The morning of the fourth day a 
couple of planes flew kinda low, and we 
watched to see if they were trying to 
signal, but all that happened was that 
hell broke loose on the crest of the hill 
as the Japs tried to bag themselves a 
fighter. ; 


AVE was worried, who wasn’t, and 

once in a while he'd go to the 

edge of the jungle and look around, try- 
ing to figure what to do. 

For my part I didn’t see how we had a 
next move coming to us. Down the hill 
was the beach, but suppose we made it, 
where did we go from there? Up in front 
was as nice a nest of Nips as you'd meet 
in a super-nightmare, and once the mon- 
key brothers got wise to the fact we'd 
move in they'd pick us off as easy as 
shooting fish in a barrel. 

It was gtim all right, and a couple of 
guys got to looking like they were due 
for a crack-up. After all, nobody really 
wants to die. I guess that was what Dave 


was thinking when he told Punky Osborn 
it'd be all right for him to see if he 
could get anything on the radio. ‘ 
_ Yeah, that’s right, the radio. Punky 
is one of them engineer-minded fellows 
you find in every foxhole who can pull 
a razor blade, a safety pin, a coil of wire, 
and some other junk out of his pockets 
and pretty soon he’s getting G. I. Jill or 
Tokyo Rose. 

Everybody sits quiet as Punky fiddles 
around building the receiver in his mess 
kit and putting his one earphone into a 
canteen cup so as to make an amplifier. 

Suddenly there’s a screech of static! 
Nobody says nothing, but we’re all 
watching Punky’s fingers. Then comes a 
voice. You can hardly hear it, but it's 
speaking English. Everyone leans closer. 
The veice comes up stronger, and ‘it’s 
some guy spieling about the White Sox 
and what chance they got to win a 
series. Then there’s a low squeal, and 
dead air. 

But Punky isn’t finished. He makes 
connections twice in the next hour; once 
we hear some orchestra giving out with 
slow music, and once there’s hot jive. 
The fourth time Skinny connects with 
a program there's a voice I’ve heard be- 
fore singing “I love you,” which ain't 
exactly a new topic for a song, but’a 
good one. 

You guessed it. It was Moya. I knew 
she was doing a regular radio show. I'd 
heard her a couple of times, and I 
glanced quick toward Dave. He’s taking 
it like a guy who’s just been hit over 
the dome, his eyes wide, his jaw kinda 
resting on his navel. Looking at him, I 
get such a funny feeling in my throat 
that I wonder if I could have caught 
up with a case of the mumps. 

Moya finishes the number and turns 
on the heat with, “Good-night, boy. 
Please write me—I'll answer you,” after 
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which there’s a catch in her voice and 
she goes into “Come Home, Come 
Home, Wherever You Are,” which 
makes me breath deep and musta put 
Dave into a tailspin. Why? Because 
“Come Home, Come Home” is one of 
the two numbers Dave gave Moya that 
night in Los Angeles. 

“That jane’s got plenty,” someone 
‘opinions as Moya’s voice fades away. “I 
wish I was going home to her.” 

“I'd feel pretty good if I was going 
home to a crosseyed turkey,” another 
guy says, grimlike. 

“I wrote to her once,” Skinny Jarvis 
looked up from his job of helping to 
hold the amplifier together, “and she 
sent me her picture.” 

“How did you know where to write 
her?” Dave asks fiercely as the song 
ended and an announcer began to chat- 
ter. 

“Care of the Armed Forces Radio in 

Los Angeles. Can’t you hear what the 
speak-up boy is yammering?” 
_ “What’s Armed Forces Radio?” Dave 
persists, and they tell him plenty, at the 
same time asking where he’s been hiding 
ever since the Army's been sprinkling 
radio stations around the Pacific. 

“You did a Command Performance for 
that outfit once,” I reminded Dave, “and 
I wanted to tell you. about Moya a 
couple of months ago, but you tried to 
punch my jaw, remember?” 

He remembers and sorta. apologizes, 
telling the fellows he hasn’t been much 
interested in radio of late. He didn’t 
exactly ask after Moya, but their con- 
‘versation told him plenty. 

Dave listens-for a while, then gets 
up, gives me a quick glance, and walks 
away. I don’t follow, but I watch. He 
goes to the edge of the jungle patch and 
stands looking at the sea. Then he comes 
back up the hill and stands looking 
toward the ridge. After that he sat with 
his back against a tree. He was busy 
doing some heavy thinking. 

It was a couple of hours before dawn 
that Dave woke me. “Do you think that 
Moya could have meant that ‘please 
write’ for me?” he asks. 

“She sure wasn’t talking to her Con- 
gressman.” 

“But she gave me the brush off in 
Hollywood.” 

“Did she? Or did she say she wouldn’t 
marry you that night? She gave you the 
phone number and told you to stay at 
the house, didn’t she?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, sorta reluctant. 

“Well, if that’s a no-parking signal 
I'm your cousin Emma, and believe me 
I ain't changed sex in the past ten min- 
utes. You didn’t write like I told you to, 


but Moya’s been using your song for a ' 


theme every week, and dishing out that 
corn about ‘boy’ and ‘I'll write you.’” 
“It isn’t corn,” he snaps. Then he 
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went kinda softlike. “She was talking to 
me,” he half sobs, “me, the most stub- 
born, thick-skulled sap in the world. 
Why didn’t you kick the pants off me 
until I did write.” 

I didn’t try to answer that one, so 
we sat there. with only the sounds of 
restless men to break the night. 

“Come home, come home, wherever 
you are,” Dave says finally. “I've got to 
get home to her, and the only way I can 
do it is through that Jap line on the 
ridge.” 

“They've probably got rations and 
water up there,” I reminded Dave that 
ours were getting close to minus, “and 
no brass hat will kick if he finds us 
waiting on the hill instead of a nest of 
Nips.” 


O in the next half hour Dave plans 
the whole thing, then tells me to 
wake up the gang and tell them what's 
cooking. 
When we're at the edge of the jungle, 
ready to go, Dave talks to the guys. 
“We're going to need more than the 


’ luck of the Irish to get us through,” he 


told ‘em, “but I guess each of us has a 
reason why we want to get out of here, 
so let’s take a chance.” Then he’s quiet, 
and I’ve got an idea he’s praying a quick 
one. I know I am. 

Dave started crawling. We inched up 
the hill, the snapping of every twig and 
rock sounding like a big gun, but there 
wasn’t no sign from above. And we're 
within fifteen or twenty feet of the top 
before Dave jumps to his. feet, and let's 
out a yell that froze your pulse, at the 
same time throwing a grenade. He keeps 
on yelling as he runs, and I’m damned 
if he isn’t hollering an old Irish battle- 
cry. I dont know no Gaelic, but I yell, 
too, and the other guys take it up like 
the night-club hounds used to at the 
late shows. 

We closed in on em, running, yelling, 


flinging grenades, then grabbing our 
guns ready for close fighting. 

The Japs may have thought the lepre- 
chauns were after them, but that didn’t 
stop them from trying to fight. It was 
hand to hand for a few minutes, as 
fierce as fighting can be, but we had 
surprised them, blown them around 
plenty with our first assault. 

But we paid for it. Skinny Jarvis was 
dead, so was Punky Osborn and four 
other guys. Of the rest only me and two 
other guys is unwounded. 

I started hunting for Dave, and get- 
ting kinda frantic when I can’t find 
him. When I did locate him he was 
lying propped against a Jap cannon, his 
left foot missing. I let out a groan, but 
before I can say anything Dave stops 
me.. \ 

“I'm all right,” he says, and he sounds 
sorta triumphant. “Mitch Smith found 
me and made me a tourniquet out of 
my belt. I’m chewing my sulfa tablets.” 
Then, believe it or not he leans back 
and starts to hum that “Come Home, 
Come Home” number. 

The rest? Well, the rest don’t count. 
When the landing barges show up there 
we are on the ridge, and we all got 
purple hearts and a lot of other shirt- 
front garbage. Dave gets a ticket home, 
too. And a couple of weeks ago I'm 
notified that as long as the war is over 
I'm leaving the Island for San Diego 
and out. I send Dave word I'm on my 
way, naturally, and the day I land 
there’s a letter from Dave telling me 
that him and Moya have got a date in 
church and that I'm standing up with 
him. 

“Phone us quick, and Moya’ll tell 
you all about it,” Dave writes me, and 
that gave me the idea of writing this 
down, because Dave'll never spill the 
whole story, and, as long as there’s no 
more censorship I want Moya to know 
just what happened. 





Footnotes to Fame—XXIll 


> Toscanini enjoys listening to 
the music of his contemporaries 
on the radio. One day he tuned 
in in the middle of a symphony. 

“That fellow,” he observed 
to the others in the room, “has 
a feeling for tempo, and the 
phrasing is good.” 

His companions heartily 
agreed. 


Presently the performance came to an end, and the announcer said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, you have been listening to a recording of 
Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, conducted by Arturo Toscanini.” 

Toscanini snapped off the radio and fled from the room. 


—Christian Science Monitor 

















Dorothy McGuire plays the role of a mute servant girl 
in the spine-chilling mystery, “The Spiral Staircase” 


Meod Melodrama — 


\ new high in screen mystery-making is reached in THE 
PIRAL STAIRCASE, a gripping combination of suspense, 
liant characterization, and a superior brand of production 
nology. Ethel Barrymore, in one of her too rare movie 
pearances, sets the pace for the cast with a deliberate, flaw- 
portrayal in an undemanding role. 
sy carefully sustaining the mood of impending disaster and 
lizing the camera for unusual effects at the story’s most 
rrowing moments, director Robert Siodmak has achieved 
mpressive production. Based on a novel by Ethel Lina 
ite, interest is centered on a small town back in the 1904 
xd. An unknown killer is at large in the community with 
e physically afflicted girls already on his list. In a mansion 
outside town, a mute servant girl lives in mounting fear 
she will be the next. A rapid succession of tense, absorb- 
scenes solves the crime-spree and gives the audience just 
t the best mystery-movie in many seasons. 
addition to the splendid work of Miss Barrymore there 
expert delineations by Dorothy McGuire, who is com- 
ly believable as the mute maid, the Abbey Theatre’s 
yus Sara Allgood, and Elsa Lanchester. Kent Smith, 
mn Oliver, Rhonda Fleming, and Rhys Williams help 
Even George Brent rises to the occasion with an excellent 
rmance in an unusual role. The Spiral Staircase is recom- 
d for adults with strongs nerves and an affection for 
py melodrama. It will undoubtedly be listed among the 
nding screen attractions of 1946. (RKO-Radio) 


Reviews in Brief 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY has been aptly titled. A 
| piece of woman’s-magazine yarn spinning, it is guaran- 

» leave the feminine portion of the audience moist- 
Maureen O’Hara convinces in her most demanding role 
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Ethel Barrymore, mistress of the weird house with the 
spiral staircase, hires Kent Smith as her physician 


to date and is helped considerably by John Payne, William 
Bendix, and an appealing youngster, Connie Marshall. In 
the adult heart-throb category this serves satisfactorily. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


There must have been a good reason somewhere for produc- 
ing DEADLINE AT DAWN. Whatever it was is certainly 
not evident in the strange mixture that Clifford Odets has 
turned out. Ostensibly a mystery, it develops into an unhappy 
parody, poorly directed, badly performed, and thoroughly 
unconvincing. Paul Lukas, Susan Hayward, Bill Williams, 
Joseph Calleia, and all the other players deserve condolences. 
They never had a chance. (RK@-Radio) 


TARS AND SPARS is good adult musical fun with a cast 
of likeable song-and-dance stars helping the cause along. 
Alfred Drake and Marc Platt of Oklahoma fame and Janet 
Blair are co-starred in this movie version of the Coast Guard 
show which toured the country before V-E Day. Lightweight 
divertissement for the grown-ups who seek relaxation as the 
principal potion in their movie fare. (Columbia) 
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By JERRY COTTER 


THE VIRGINIAN, Owen Wister’s immortal saga of the 
pioneer days, has been filmed again, this time in vivid Techni- 
color. The Wister story blends all the tried and true ingre- 
dients of the outdoor melodrama with a group performance 
rarely encountered in Westerns. Joel McCrea heads the cast, 
which also features Brian Donlevy, Sonny Tufts, Fay Bainter, 
Barbara Britton, Henry O'Neill, and Tom Tully. Few yarns 
have survived the onslaught of time as successfully as this 
substantial action drama, which has served as the model for 
all screen horse operas. Adults will find it well above par, 
while the youngsters will cheer it to the echo. (Paramount) 


An unusual adult drama, TOMORROW IS FOREVER 
gains added stature through the superb portrayal of Claudette 
Colbert, who surpasses her previous best in a highly emotional 
gole. Emphasis is placed on dialogue rather than action, 
‘revolving around a woman whose first husband, missing since 
World War I, returns with a different identity to become the 
business partner of her second husband. As the men involved, 
neither George Brent nor Orson Welles manages to be more 
than acceptable. A provocative drama with a timely twist, 
this will appeal primarily to mature audiences. (RKO-Inter- 
national) 


DEVOTION is a pleasant costume piece based on the lives 
of the writing Bronté sisters. Produced with evident care and 
acted with unusual skill by Olivia de Havilland, Ida Lupino, 
and Nancy Coleman, it rates with the most attractive of the 
current releases. Adults who relish excursions into a roman- 
ticized past will get their full measure of enjoyment from 
this tastefully designed cameo. (Warners) 


THREE STRANGERS has all the elements of a really fine 
melodrama, but loses much of its value by diffusing story 
strength into three separate sub-plots. Concerned with three 
strangers who share ownership of a sweepstakes ticket, it has 
a plentiful supply of suspense, sustained by acting and direc- 
tion of a superior quality. Geraldine Fitzgerald, Sydney 
Greenstreet, and Peter Lorre handle unpleasant roles with 
rare skill. Recommended for adults only, this study in vicious- 
ness is not pleasant entertainment, but has its merits as an 
exciting, melodramatic package. (Warners) 


Deanna Durbin’s waning career will not be revitalized by 
her appearance in BECAUSE OF HIM. The puerile, back- 
stage story is saved only by the presence of Charles Laughton, 
who does a very fine job as a hammy matinee idol. Whether 
he is acting or being natural is a delicate point, but he does 
enliven this rather feeble comedy. Though Deanna sings 
“Danny Boy” beautifully, her performance is something else 
again. Neither she nor Franchot Tone succeeds in rising above 
the weakness of the story and its uninspired direction. (Uni- 
versal) 


Margaret O’Brien joins Wallace Beery in BAD BASCOM, 
an opus of wagon-train days, which can be recommended 
without reservation for the entire family. Familiar though the 
pattern may be, the trouping of the pigtail queen and vet 
Beery give it new life and interest. The small fry will be 
wildly enthusiastic and the rest of the audience will probably 
get more than average enjoyment out of it. Majorie Main, 
Frances Rafferty, and J. Carrol Naish are prominently cast. 
(MGM) 


Clark Gable’s return to the screen is unfortunately not up 
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to the standard set in his prewar productions. ADVENTURE 
allows ample opportunity for the star to swagger through a 
film obviously tailored to fit his talent and that of co-star, 
Greer Garson. The result is a personality field day, but not a 
very remarkable- picture, nor very good entertainment for 
those who may not be wildly enthusiastic about the two 
players. In addition, objection must be made to the overly 
suggestive scenes, which relegate it to the partly objectionable 
division. Joan Blondell, Thomas Mitchell, and Tom Tully 
are featured in this routine offering. (MGM) 


Several states have already banned the presentation of 
SCARLET STREET, either temporarily or permanently, on 
the grounds that it is excessively sordid and tends to incite to 
crime. The immediate, anguished protests of the “liberals” 
that such action constitutes a danger to freedom, make us 
wonder again just where they would draw the line between 
freedom and license. This little study in iniquity is not only 
unnecessarily sordid, it also repudiates the Code regulation 
which calls for punishment of crime and criminals. Where do 
we go from here? (Universal) 


The irrepressible “Maisie” so convincingly created by Ann 
Sothern is back on the screen in a frothy, amusing entry 
entitled UP GOES MAISIE. In it she becomes involved with 
helicopters, a dishonest tycoon, and all manner of plot com- 
plications. George Murphy is genially effective, with extra 
support from Horace McNally, Ray Collins, and Hilary 
Brooke aiding this lightweight adult funfest. (MGM) 


The real mystery in BEHIND GREEN LIGHTS is why 
the moviemakers saw fit to release it. It follows the whodunit 
formula so closely that almost anyone in the audience could 
have written the last scenes without undue concentration. 
William Gargan tries hard to be convincing, but Carole 
Landis didn’t even bother. (20th Century-Fox) 





Olivia de Havilland and Paul Henreid in a scene from 
“Devotion,” based on the lives of the Bronté sisters 





John Payne shakes hands with young Connie Marshall 
as Maureen O’Hara looks on in “Sentimental Journey” 


The Lants Shine 


Only Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne could make a play 
like Terrance Rattigan’s O MISTRESS MINE glitter and 
sparkle. Less resourceful players would have floundered in its 
stretches of witless-dialogue and inane situations. The Lunt- 
Fontanne trouping makes the Rattigan rhinestone shine like 
, diamond. With the inspired assistance of adolescent Dickie 
Van Patten, they score the acting triumph of the year. 

It tells how a sixteen-year-old boy returns to London after 
the war to discover his mother living with a Cabinet minister. 
The boy, a rabid left-winger and Laski disciple, with what 
ippears to be political, rather than moral, indignation, insists 
hat the affair terminate. However, all ends “happily with 
mater and the minister deciding that marriage will solve their 
problem and precocious junior diluting his socialism with 
linner at the Savoy and riding in step-papa’s limousine. It 
is evident, only the acting genius of the Lunts could make 
this palatable. They succeed in making the performance a 
memorable one, despite the handicaps imposed on them by 


} 


the author. 


Weleome Revival 


After nineteen years, the warming, melodic Kern-Hammer- 
tein musical play SHOW BOAT has returned to Broadway 
to score another resounding success, both artistically and 
financially. Few musicals of our time have had as much to 
yffer; even fewer could successfully bridge the gap of two 
lecades and emerge from retirement more appealing than 
ever. The unforgettable Kern score is as fresh and beguiling 
s the day it left the composer’s keyboard. The setting by 
Howard Bay; the direction of Hassard Short; and the work 
f Carol Bruce, Jan Clayton, Ethel Owen, Buddy Ebsen, 
Kenneth Spencer, and Charles Fredericks, to mention only 
few, adds up to a really outstanding attraction. Compared 
it, most of our current musicals fade into nothingness. 


Minerity Report 


Emmet Lavery’s latest script, THE MAGNIFICENT 
YANKEE, is a moving and sentimental character sketch of 
the late Oliver Wendell Holmes. As such it rates restrained 
:pplause. But it is a torpid affair, lacking the fire, the force, 
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and the conflict so necessary for the success of any drama. 

Always on the verge of activity, the story never quite gets 
under way. Exciting events seem to be happening offstage, 
but little of the action or the excitement finds its way into 
the Holmes drawingroom or over the footlights. The result 
is a placid character study, made far more interesting than it 
actually is through the brilliant work of Louis Calhern and 
Dorothy Gish as the late Justice and Mrs. Holmes. Their 
delineations, solo and in team, are outstanding, though we 
do wish that autho: Lavery had made the Holmses just a 
mite less coy and kittenish. As you can see, this is a minority 
report on a play that has been received with open arms by 
the critics and the public. 


Other New Plays 


Elmer Rice has temporarily abandoned the struggle against 
the capitalist system and commercialism in the theater to 
turn out a sparkling, witty, romantic comedy for his wife, 
Betty Field. DREAM GIRL, actually no more than a soap- 
opera theme prettied up with tricky technical effects and an 
overtone of Freudian nonsense, is made absorbing through 
the very fine characterizations of Miss Field, Wendell Corey, 
Evelyn Varden, and Kevin O'Shea. 

Rice has written, humorously and introspectively, of a 
girl's flights of romantic fancy over a period of twenty-four 
hours. These escapes from reality contain proportions of 
fantasy, caricature, and pointed satire, sufficient to lift the 
play above the average. A tendency toward unnecessary sug: 
gestiveness precludes an unreserved recommendation, but in 
general this blithe excursion is entertaining and technically 
impressive. 

The list of Shakespearean revivals scoring decisive hits in 
the commercialized Broadway atmosphere can be increased 
by one with the arrival of The Theatre Guild’s presentation 
of THE WINTER’S TALE. While it does not stand com- 
parison with the better Avonian dramas, it does offer color 
and charm and—in this version at least—brilliant interpreta 
tion by Florence Reed, Henry Daniell, Jessie Royce Landis, 
and Whitford Kane. Half-grim, half-pastoral, this schizo- 
phrenic exhibit has been provided with the usual meticulous 
Theatre Guild production. The result should please the 
serious-minded playgoer. 


THE ‘f SIGN 





Above: Closeup of members of the skating chorus of “Ice 
Revue,” Sonja Henie’s lavish and colorful production 
Right: Louis Calhern, Dorothy Gish as Just. and Mrs. Holmes 
greet Sterling Oliver in “The Magnificent Yankee” 


Eddie Cantor is listed as one of the producers of the 
musical, NELLIE BLY. There is some question about Mr. 
C's ability as a comedian. After this there can be none at all 
about his judgment as a producer. Despite the fact that 
Victor Moore and William Gaxton were persuaded to appear 
in it, this little carousel is just about the dullest, unmusical 


she adds a few new numbers to all the familiar stand-bys. 
This time Freddie Trenkler, the-amazing acrobatic clown, 
gives the star a close skate for her honors—but he never quite 
succeeds in outdoing the nimble little lady from Norseland. 
Laughs, gasps, and beauty are the selling points in any ice 
show. This one has all three in sufficient quantities to keep 


musical presented in some years. There isn’t a tune, a joke, 
or even a Moore-Gaxton scene the audience wants to take 
out of the theater with them. “Nellie” is as dated as the time- 
schedule followed by the original Miss Bly. 


Bobby Clark energetically prances his way through a Mike 
Todd version of Moliére’s THE WOULD-BE GENTLE- 
MAN. The subtleties of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme have 
been lost in this presentation, but not the slapstick manner- 
isms that have made Clark the master of buffoons. Despite 
the pantomimic genius he displays, three acts and three hours 
of his rowdy caperings are a serious strain on the funnybone. 
You have to be a rabid Clarkite to accept it. 


The Blackfriars Guild is responsible for one of the best 
original dramas to appear on the playbill this season. The 
group’s latest production, AYOUNG AMERICAN, by Edwin 
Bronner, a sincere and forthright plea for racial understand- 
ing, has proved so effective in its present form that it has 
been purchased for professional production on Broadway. 
Relating a story of intolerance and petty bigotry as experi- 
enced by a sensitive young, Negro composer, it impresses 
with a sincerity of purpose and intense interest not only in 
the drama, but the message. The authors of those other 
racial tracts—Deep Are the Roots and Strange Fruit—have 
much to learn from Mr. Bronner. The usual excellent Black- 
friars casting added greatly to the evening’s enjoyment with 
Louis Peterson, Jr., Martha Jean, and Alex Wilson respond- 
ing to Dennis Gurney’s direction most convincingly. Once 
egain The Blackfriars Guild has earned the gratitude of the 
play-conscious. 


Any adjective tacked on to a description of a Sonja Henie 
routine not only gilds the lily, it still fails to do complete 
Justice to the nimble Queen of the Figure-8. In the latest 
edition of her ICE REVUE, more lavish than its predecessors, 
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the whole family happy. 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: Song of Norway, Hats Off to Ice, Sonja 


Henie Ice Revue. 
On Tour: Ten Little Indians. 


FOR ADULTS: The Glass Menagerie, Up in Central Park, 


Harvey, Oklahoma, Life with Father, The 
Magnificent Yankee, I Remember Mama, 
The Red Mill, Pygmalion, Hamlet, Bloom- 
er Girl, State of the Union, Show Boat, 
The Winter’s Tale. 


On Tour: Blossom Time, Carmen Jones, 
Rose Marie, The Student Prince, The Late 
George Apley. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: Dream Girl, The Would-Be 


COMPLETELY 


Gentleman, Carousel, The Day Before 
Spring, Anna Lucasta, Dear Ruth, Deep 
Are the Roots, O Mistress Mine. 


On Tour: The Hasty Heart, Polonaise, 
Foolish Nation, Laffing Room Only, Two 
Mrs. Carrolls, Suds in Your Eye. 


OBJECTIONABLE: The Voice of the 
Turtle, Billion Dollar Baby, Follow the 
Girls, Are You With It? 


On Tour: Blackouts of 1945, Dark of the 
Moon, School for Brides, You Touched 
Me, Tobacco Road. 
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John: Payne shakes hands with young Connie Marshall 
as Maureen O’Hara looks on in “Sentimental Journey” 


The Lunts Shine 
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ppears to be political, rather than moral, indignation, insists 
t the affair terminate. However, all ends “happily with 
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plause. But it is a torpid affair, lacking the fire, the force, 
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and the conflict so necessary for the success of any drama. 
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the pantomimic genius he displays, three acts and three hours 
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the drama, but the message. The authors of those other 
racial tracts—Deep Are the Roots and Strange Fruit—have 
much to learn from Mr. Bronner. The usual excellent Black- 
friars casting added greatly to the evening’s enjoyment with 
Louis Peterson, Jr., Martha Jean, and Alex Wilson respond- 
ing to Dennis Gurney’s direction most convincingly. Once 
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VERY commendable relation has 
A grown in China between Ameri- 
can soldiers of the flag and American 
soldiers of the Cross. The fighting men 
call the Missionaries men of sacrifice. 
jut to the Missignaries, the soldiers are 
the men of sacrifice, while they are men 
of privilege. One in the service of his 
country looks at his foreign service in 
terms of a campaign, a tour of duty not 
his by choice, while one in the service 
of God seeks out,this foreign service 
nd glories in it as a priceless vocation. 

With the cessation of hostilities, the 
soldier hopes for a quick return to his 
homeland and a reunion with his family, 
since in that separation has been the 
source of his greatest sacrifice. Yet the 
Missionary joyfully remains in the land 
of his choice. His confreres are happy 
that their exiles at home are terminated. 
They are going back because they are 
men of privilege. They are going back 
to live with a people they have learned 
» know and love, to labor in a work 
for which they are well fitted, for a cause 
that transcends all others. 

\merica today does not possess in 
yeneral any flattering attitude toward 
China. The so-called informed press 

ms to insist on remaining quite unin- 
med as to the true state of affairs. 
internal troubles are aired, but the rea- 

m for such troubles is glossed over. 
Distorted propaganda controls the dis- 
semination of news. Nor is it uncommon 

a newspaperman or a novelist to 

ish to Chungking, stay a short while, 
1d then come home to tell the world 
hat’s wrong with China. But the men 
»f privilege smile, pack their bags, and 
o back with complacent souls, for they 
know not only what’s wrong with China 
but that also which is more important, 
what’s right with China. : 

The men of privilege know China, 
uppreciate and love her. They have 
drunk deeply of the vital, pulsating 
stream of life in that land to which cen- 
uries of existence have given an in- 

dible richness. They have steeped 
hemselves in her language, her culture, 
her customs, and her mind. They have 
felt themselves become part of the great- 
ness of China that lies in the teeming 
masses of her people. 

Che .political surface of China has 
seethed for decades. Civil war made 
quite unhappy the early years of the 
new Republic. The long war with Japan 
staggered China quite visibly, yet while 
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By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


that was waged by China the state, it 
was fought by China the nation. Now 
contending factions are striving for the 
control of the state. But factional strifes, 
while they disrupt the peaceful relations 
of the country, never touch that un- 
fathomable placidness of China’s innu- 
merable millions wherein lies her un- 
assailable greatness. 

For generations the great powers 
exploited China because they did not 
fear her as a state, yet they were con- 
stantly in exasperation because they 
could not understand her as a nation, 
just as in the last decade the nations of 
the world have marveled at her stamina 
and resistance against Japan. American 
observers seem astounded at the apathy 
of the people of China toward the weak- 
nesses of the present government, not 


. realizing that the smile and shrug of 


the common man reveals the innate 
conviction that regimes come and go 
but the nation lives on forever. It is the 
undeniable self-possession in China’s 
greatness -that tempers the feelings and 
the fears of her people. And no nation 
can smile at the world today with the 
self-confidence of the Chinese, because 
no nation can boast of so ancient an 
unbroken line of homogeneous exist- 
ence, or so ancient a culture and civili- 
zation. 

No wonder then that Missionaries 
consider themselves to be men of privi- 
lege. No other company of men has been 
assigned so sublime a task. To a nation 
seemingly immortal in a natural way, 
they bring the wealth of a supernatural 
immortality. The combination is strik- 
ing. No other nation has endured the 
sorrows of China and survived. No other 
nation has reached the depths of eco- 
nomic disruption and recovered as China 
has. No country has ever risen with such 
strength out of weakness or seen life 
and growth after stagnation and decay 
as China, or made defeat the prelude 
of victory. China in her entire history 
has never acknowledged defeat and has 
insistently refused to die, and whoever 
has attempted to conquer her has in 
turn been absorbed by her. 

The Church, like China, is a peren- 
nial paradox. She too has gained 
strength out of weakness; life and 
growth out of death; victory out of de- 
feat. Yet her immortality stems not from 
an indomitable natural effort as does 
China’s. The Church cannot die because 
she is divine. Her culture is built on 






















































The author—now en route to China 


Christ and the civilization she engen- 
dered is the most perfect in essence 
precisely because its principles were 
formed in a divine atmosphere. If Chris. 
tian civilization is decadent today it is 
because that essence has been removed 
and a mere shell remains. Yet the pure 
essence of the teachings of Christ are 
carried by the men of privilege to guar- 
antee yet more the immortality of 
China. 

These men of privilege are “‘to leaven 
the mass.” Quite apt is that Scriptural 
allusion. For the greatness of China is 
in the mass of her people. No one 
realizes this tremendous fact more than 
the Missionary, since it is in the midst 
of the mass of the people of China that 
his life is cast. Perhaps, too, only the 
Missionary can appreciate the beautiful 
tribute which the Holy Father so recent- 
ly paid to the people of China when he 
chose an obscure mission Bishop to be 
the first Prince of the Church of that 
nation. How well has the Holy Father 
in one simple act spoken more than 
volumes could contain to let it be known 
that China is great because of her 
people. Without prejudice to the pres 
tige and accomplishments of the better 
known and more internationally famous 
of China’s hierarchy, the Pope reached 
into the great mass of China’s millions 
and lifted out of obscurity a simple, 
holy, native Bishop to represent the 


people of China in the Senate of the 


Church and to be one of the electors 
of the Vicar of Christ. 

So the men of privilege hasten back 
to life amidst the people of their adop- 
tion. There they will live and hope to 
die, not in exile, but busy in a great 
work assigned to them. Whatever sactl 
fice is demanded of them will not be 
hardship or privation, for to men of 
privilege nothing matters except that , 
Christ and China be one, and that 1s 
their vocation. 
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HUNAN HARVEST 
_ By Theophane Maguire, C.P. 198 


| pages. Bruce Publishing Co.’ $2.50 
The spotlight of world 
interest now focused 
opanawakening China 
casts its beam almost 
exclusively on the 
myriad political and 
economic problems of 
that new world power. 
China’s material pos- 
sibilities are vast, but T. Maguire, C.P. 
they fade into insignificance when com- 
pared to the unlimited opportunities it 
offers in the crusade for souls. 

In Hunan Harvest, Father Theophane 
Maguire, former editor of THe Sien, has 
provided a vivid, beautifully written 
portrait of his experiences as a laborer 
in that unplowed field. An intriguing 
paragraph from the past, it is also an 
inspiring plea for the future. As Arch- 
bishop Cushing says in his stirring Fore- 
word: “. . . Father Maguire has done a 
great service in these dangerous days. 
He has done much to advance that 
‘democracy of faith’ which must envelop 
the world or perish.” 

Remote, bandit-ridden Hunan, beset 
by flood, famine, pestilence, and the 
then-rising Communist menace, is ‘a 
fascinating background for the reader 
and a challenging vineyard for the mis- 
sioner. The hardships and dangers that 
were the daily routine of life in a 
country then in a period of flux and 
turmoil are told with disarming casual- 
ness and with a faith and humor that 
modestly, but unsuccessfully, attempt to 
cover the heroism which is routine in 
the missionary life. 

Personal danger, whether from roving 
brigands, sudden, sweeping plague, or 
the slower, equally dangerous periods of 
famine, is ignored by the author and his 
Passionist companions in their zeal to 
help the simple, honest, lovable Miao 
people with whom they lived, worked, 
and expected to die. There has been so 
much written to emphasize the eccentric 
or the stoic in those who cut themselves 
off from the tender, but tenacious, bonds 
of home and the past, that Father 
Theophane’s clear-cut, humorous, in- 
spired picture of the missioner and his 
work is a great service to truth as well 
a entertaining reading. 

Father Maguire is a versatile writer 
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who can carry his readers along at a 
high pitch of interest either in passages 
of almost lyric beauty or a rollicking 
recital of his difficulties with “Philly,” 
the wise, wilful, and invaluable mule. 
There are several messages, but no 
preachments, in this timely, absorbing 
narrative. Once again to quote Arch- 
bishop Cushing: “It (the plea for mis- 
sioners to carry on in the field) . . . is 
a message which I would like to write 
in words of living flame across the skies 
of our day.” 

Illustrated with several of Weda Yap’s 
realistic. pen-sketches, Hunan Harvest is 
a book for every home, school, and 
church library. It presents a challenge 
no Catholic can afford to ignore. 

JERRY COTTER 


KEY TO JAPAN 

By Willard Price. 309 pages. The 

John Day Company. $3.50 
It is unfortunate that 
this very lively, in- 
formative, and amus- 
ing book does not 
have a title more apt 
to forecast the delight By 
which its contents will 
afford to any reader. 7 
Mr. Price, whose per- “@ 
sonal knowledge of Willard Price 
Japan and the Japanese covers a period 
of about three decades, has contributed 
to the growing mass of books about the 
Far East an arresting interpretation of 
Japanese culture. It would be a sound 
piece of “must” reading for all young 
Americans who have to help make up 
our army of occupation. 

Mr. Price spendidly clarifies the mean- 
inglessness of that Japanese politeness 
which serves as a cloak for malevolent 
hatred, and issues a timely warning that 
the imitation “Liberals” now appearing 
in politics in Tokyo follow in their 
minds and hearts the “immutable im- 
perial policy” of expansionism, even 
though now they are craftily trying to 
shorten our period of occupation by 
pretending to be devoted to peace and 
neighborliness. 

Japan’s dangerous secret societies, of 
which there are more than sixty, have 
merely gone underground, and as soon 
as our control is relaxed will again exert 
pressure upon politicians. The author 
reminds us of the significance of the fact 
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that no one has ever been executed in 
modern Japan for the assassination of a 
Japanese Premier or Cabinet member, 
although such political murders have 
been shockingly numerous. 

Mr. Price in two chapters, “Japan 
Under Two Coats of Paint” and “Japan 
Prepares for The Next War” packs a 
considerable number of important facts 
and sage observations, and manages this 
task without being dull or ponderous. 
He warns the American people of the 
practical certainty that the Japanese will 
sponsor a widespread Christian move- 
ment among their own people, in order 
to appeal to Christian America, and to 
“spur American preachers to campaign 
from their pulpits against keeping our 
soldiers and sailors over there to oppress 
these harmless and repentant Christian 
brothers across the seas.” 

The idea that a Japan disarmed and 
confined again to her own home islands 
will never be a menace, is a foolish idea, 
Mr. Price warns, and points out that 
only half a century ago Japan had 
almost no armament and was confined 
to its own home islands. The “miracle” 
once achieved can be repeated—if we 
are not vigilant. 

The lighter side of the book is devoted 
to charming descriptions of Japanese 
life and habits, and the text is re- 
enforced by more than a hundred of 
the author’s own amusing sketches of 
Japanese types and scenes. 

HALLETT ABEND 


THE GREAT PACIFIC VICTORY 
By Gilbert Cant. 422 pages. The 
John Day Company. $3.50 

Here, in an exciting 
narrative style, is a 
concise and thorough 
story -of the Pacific 
war.from February 
1943 to victory. Gil- 
bert Cant takes each 
battle in its proper 
sequence and gives a 
detailed picture of Gilbert Cant 
every phase of it from the first stages 
of advanced planning to the time when 
the last Japanese threat is routed, be 
it ship, plane, or man. 

Perhaps the most compelling thing 
about the book is that the author tells 
a thrilling story. His language is so 
neatly varied that one never becomes 
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2. THEY KNEW CHRIST 





6. TOO SMALL A WORLD 


Practical and Inspirational 
BOOKS FOR LENTEN READING 





THE GREAT FRIEND: FREDERICK OZANAM 

A. P. Schimberg 
The story of Frederick Ozanam, prime mover in the 
foundation of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, re- 
spected professor at the Sorbonne, and one of the great- 
est of modern lay Catholics. An inspirational biography ‘ 

» COSY TOOL. cet eho eRe. sees iene $2.50 Mm 

= i & as . a 

F The Great Friend: 
Rev. F. J. ae : Fredericksanam 
<teen appealingly life-like sketches of New Testament & — 
rsonalities: Luke, John, Mark, Timothy, Titus, Barnabas, es 
Stephen, the Rich Young Man, the Blind Beggar, the Centurian Cornelius, 
Pilate, Annas and i Herod, Martha, Mary Magdalene, St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Joseph............-.. Ce AERC AW Tae aia) wiles aie a 5408 $2.00 


3. THE GOLDEN YEARS 
A Wife, Mother, and Apostle of Christian Charity; and 
Joseph Husslein, S.J. 


A deep penetration into the life of the Holy Family, 
interpreting their thoughts and sentiments and 
vividly describing their deeds and actions.....$1.75 


4. THE WOOL MERCHANT OF SEGOVIA 
Mabel Farnum : 
The life of St. Alphonsus Rodriguez, a model for those 
who must. seek sanctity in the midst of everyday , 
activity. Set against a brilliant |6th century Spanish 
i 5 icnlds vince had aie 4 4-44 S00) $2.00 


¢c 





5. PERSONALITY AND SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


Rev. James A. Magner 
A “key to happiness" is this practical, straightforward 
juide to truly successful living. “Personality and suc- 
ess quite dominate the book .. . will appeal as much 
» those outside the Church as to those within.""— 
Commonweal. $2.75 


Theodore Maynard 

» story of the little Italian-American nun, Mother 
Francesca Cabrini, whose heart was big enough to 
embrace the entire world, and who became America's 


ES REE SOMO SEN SENSES ee TS $2.50 





7. THIS BREAD 


Rosemary Buchanan 
simple, human story of conversion, told from the “other side of the 
fence." $2.50 


eee etter ees eee eee eseeseeeeeesee Feet eeeeseseeeseseeseeee 


Mary V. Jordan 
A gripping story of conflict between man and wife, this story of the diffi- 
lties that arise in a mixed marriage.............ccceeeeeeeeceess $2.00 


9. THE DIVINE PURSUIT 







Rachel Maria 
‘most unusual tale of conversion that thrillingly portrays the long pursuit 
f the Divine Pavnter: of coule. 35 2005... BERT. PEs eee ead $1.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR DIRECT FROM 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
203 Montgomery Blidg., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


BR UCE-MILWAUKEE: Please send me the books whose numbers | have encircled below: 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


OOOOH HEHEHE EEE EE EEHEE EHH HEHEHE EEE EEEEES eeoeeesereeeeeeee 


PAGIOUR So 66:94 019-6010 Kate eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) epeieeeb eee weereee Peer eeserersees 


jbien desde cewsie shdidd cabiiddles 3 meds Bei. 652 ks TAs cic sc. crdccecsvesevig 
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bored by the repetition of battle after 
battle. In fact, the reader finds himself 
caught up in the stirring tempo of the 
events reported. 

Aside from the thoroughness and the 
style of the book, this work is a very 
fair-minded one. Mr. Cant does not at. 
tempt to gloss over any of the controver. 
sial matters involving strategy, results, 
or, in particular, personalities. Also, he 
manages to straighten out many hereto. 
fore obscure and bitter controversies, 
As for those features of Pacific warfare, 
such as casualties, which are still not 
clarified, Mr. Cant does not try to con. 
jecture. He merely states the facts as 
they are now known and leaves their 
clarification to future historians. 

For those who want to get a very 
compact, over-all picture of the Great 
Pacific Victory, written in a most en- 
gaging and arresting style, for those who 
like their history in narrative form, here 
is a splendid and highly worth while 
book. Mr. Cant has done a vivid and 
graphic job of reporting one of the most 
exciting phases of modern history. 

WILLIAM H. SHRIVER 


THE BOY I LEFT BEHIND ME 
By Stephen Leacock. 184 pages. 
Doubleday & Company. $2.00 

Even if only for senti- 

mental reasons, these 

warm, genial, and nos- 
talgic reminiscences, 
written by a man now 
dead, should be wel- 
comed by those who 
have enjoyed his hu- 
mor and treasure his 
memory. This is not Stephen Leacock 

a conspicuously witty book; nor will 

you find quotable tidbits of wisdom 

strewn through its pages with a prodigal 
hand. Nonetheless, it has something of 
the charm of a companionable chat in 

a cozy room with an old man who has 

been mellowed by the buffeting of the 

years yet been buoyant enough, or stub- 

born enough, to retain the heart of a 

perennial boy. 

Leacock is at. his best when his 
thoughts turn to “Life On the Old 
Farm.” He does not dwell in a shadowy 
dream world where all the crudities and 
discomforts of that rugged way of life 
are endowed with an idyllic attractive 
ness by the kindliness of a- faulty mem- 
ory. He still remembers that their farm 
with its buildings was “the damnedest 
place I ever saw,” that his own room 
“was as cold as a refrigerator,” and 
that, despite nine stoves and endless 
wood chopping, “everything froze when 
the thermometer did.” Yet he admits 
there is much to say for the days when 
men derived their mental culture by 
reading one book a hundred times, in- 
stead of reading a hundred books once, 
and when one’s mother read her boys 
Ivanhoe and Robinson Crusoe in the 
eerie, atmosphere created by the flame 
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of a single tallow candle. Some of his 
most telling fun-poking is aimed at mod- 
ern educational methods. 

The Boy I Left Behind Me is a be- 
coming finis to the writing career of a 
man whose humor was ever wholesome 
and whose witticisms, unlike the now 


‘fashionable wisecrack, were always 


kindly. AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


‘REVEILLE FOR RADICALS 


By Saul D. Alinsky. 228 pages. Univ. 

of Chicago Press. $2.50 
In The Atlantic - 
Monthly of May, 1943, 
James B. Conant, pres- 
ident of Harvard Uni- 
versity, wrote an in- 


“Wanted—American 
Radicals.” Almost three 
years later his plea 

was answered. Saul Alinsky 

' The answer came from  ruggedly 
sprawling Chicago; and what is more, 
it came from that city’s toughest and 
poorest district, the section known as 
“back of the yards.” This, translated, 
means the back of Chicago’s Stockyards, 
one of the city’s biggest and most power- 
ful industries, where the human strains 
of all America meet—a fitting birthplace 
for any reveille, and a natural for a 
radical one. 

Moreover, that answer was delivered 
by a fearless man named Saul. Not Saul 
of Tarsus; but Saul of Chicago, a revolu- 
tionary, a prophet, and an apostle, like 
his namesake. Definitely, Saul Alinsky 
has written a truthful book, a brutal 
book. Yet his brutality is only that of a 
man utterly tired of compromise. 

It deals both with people and princi- 
ples. It offers America a_ revolution 
under the name of People’s Organiza- 
tion. But it is an orderly revolution, 
which leaves the reader with the startling 
realization that he and America are 
faced with but two alternatives—an 
orderly revolution leading to peace and 
prosperity, or a bloody one leading to 
tyranny and dictatorship. 

Mr. Alinsky does not theorize. His 
revolution is an accomplished fact. The 
People’s Organization functions. It exists 
and was born in a spot from which, but 
for Mr. Alinsky and his associates— 
which include men like Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil—bloody revolutions start. Now 
it is there for all to see—a blueprint of 
what well-led and organized people can 
do for themselves. 

Maritain says of this book that “it is 
epoch-making.” His Excellency, Bishop 
Sheil, writes of it, “If I were asked to 
choose the one book I would like most 
to have written, I would unhesitatingly 
choose. Reveille for Radicals.” 

Yet many will call it a dangerous 
book. It is that. It is dangerous for the 

















sion Society. 


256 pages 








Just Published! 


ACCORDING TO 
THE PATTERN 


A Selection of the Spiritual Book Associates 


The Story of Dr. Agnes McLaren 
and the 
Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


The courageous story of a Scottish convert woman 
physician, Dr. Agnes McLaren, who brought 
medical aid to the purdah women and children 
of India, and of Anna Dengel, who carried on - 
her work and founded the Catholic Medical Mis- 














GUERRILLA PADRE 


In Mindanao 


by EDWARD HAGGERTY, S.J. 


A Selection of the Catholic Book Club 


Thrilling account of guerrilla organization 
and struggle in the Philippines. The author is 
the American Rector of the College of Caga- 
yan, who did not leave when the Japs came, 
but stayed on three years in the hills, uphold- 
ing the people's faith and courage and aiding 
the American guerrilla leaders. 


257 pages 


At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 3 
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Give this lovely bookmark (1144 x 6 
inches) woven of enduring rayon with 
all the beauty of rare embroidery —an 
Easter gift to be used on through the 

ear—mounted on beautiful folder de- 


ened to carry your personal message. 


Select from full line displayed by the 
leading Catholic goods stores. Subjects 
include The Good Shepherd, Infant 

Prague, On Your Feast Day, Suffer 
the Little Children, and many other 


appropriate subjects. 


IS¢ each=$1.50 per doz. 


THE Woven 
BOOKMARK GREETING 
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QUALITY WEAVING COMPANY 


S509 DEVON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 38, PA. 





WHISPERINGS TO GOD 


By Stephen Sweeney, C.P. 


A book designed to stimu- 
late thought on the dignity 
and destiny of those who fol- 
low Christ. Under 256 topi- 
cal headings the author has 


arranged a series of solidly 
packed paragraphs dealing 
with everyday aspects of the 


Christian life. 141 pages. 
$1.50. * 

Order from 

The Sign 


Union City 


















complacent, the conformists, the de- 
votees of the status quo, for those who 
have eyes and see not, and for those who 
have ears and hear not. 

But Americans weary of endless de- 
bates concerning ideals, and the cor- 
responding paucity of action toward the 
integration of those ideals, will welcome 
it. And those who struggle and fight for 
a bare existence will claim it for their 
very own. CATHERINE DE HUECK 


THE FOUR CORNERSTONES 
OF PEACE 

By Vera Micheles Dean. 267 pages. 

Whittlesey House. $2.50 
According to Mrs. 
Dean, Research Direc- 
tor of the Foreign 
Policy Association, the 
four cornerstones of 
peace are to be found 
in the achievements of 
the conferences held 
at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta, Mexico City, 





Vera M. Dean 
and San Francisco. Perhaps it would be 


more appropriate to call them “in- 
tended” cornerstones, for there are many 
who, while willing to grant the con- 
ferees credit for good intentions, are far 
from willing to allow that the actual 
plans and proposals which emerged from 
these meetings represent an adequate 
foundation on which to build a just and 
permanent peace. For men of religious 
belief, in particular, the deliberate omis- 
sion of all reference to the Fatherhood 
of the Creator as the logical basis for a 
world brotherhood of men is the glaring 
mistake that might well destroy the 
whole program. 

Approximately half of the book is 
devoted to a transcript of the texts of 
conference documents, including the 
Charter of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Dean has used text book 
format, even to the inclusion of an in- 
dex, and her judicious use of explana- 
tory subtitles makes a fairly difficult text 
easier to follow. Speaking as an interna- 
tionally minded American, she attempts 
first to summarize and interpret the ac- 
tions of the four named conferences and 
the later Potsdam meeting, then to an- 
swer those questions which most Amer- 
icans would like to have clarified. 

Although she admits that the United 
Nations Organization is “a tool, not a 
panacea,” and that “a document cannot 
of itself prevent war or check aggression,” 
her interpretation of certain decisions 
may seem unduly optimistic in view of 
recent developments anent the Yalta 
and Potsdam declarations. Especially to 
be recommended is the last chapter, 
dealing with the American voter and his 
reponsibilities concerning international 
affairs. It will not find universal ap 
proval but its vigorous appeal for an 
awakened conscience in these matters 
warrants more than passing attention. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER 


THE STATE IN 

CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
By Heinrich A. Rommen, 747 pages. 
B. Herder Book Co. $6.00 


It has been Dr. Rommen’s endeavor to 


bring together in one volume the an- 
swers of Catholic thought to the many 
problems associated with the state and 
its functions. The Introduction is an 
excellent survey of the field of Catholic 
political philosophy and supplies a back- 
ground for the study of the various 
questions discussed in the main part of 
the book. The thirty-three chapters are 
grouped under the following heads: 
Philosophical Foundations; The Phi- 
losophy of the State; Church and State; 
The Community of Nations. 

As we see it, the importance of such 
a work as Dr. Rommen’s lies in the fact 
that it calls attention to the existence 
of philosophical and theological prob- 
lems in a field where they are most neg- 
lected today. Modern man has become 
so absorbed in material progress and 
so convinced that happiness lies in push- 
ing this progress to an ever greater 
extent that he has lost sight of the 


religious, moral, and ethical side of his 


nature. If religious and moral questions 
are considered, they are fitted into a 
materialistic or agnostic philosophical 
background which leaves man_ pretty 
much on a moral plane with the irra- 
tional animals. When this philosophical 
attitude is carried over into political 
philosophy the result is some form of 
the deification of the state. 


The evils of such a political phi- 


losophy have repeatedly been called to 
the attention of the world by the popes 
of modern times. But we wonder how 
many, even among Catholics, realize the 
importance of the right point of view 
on this vital subject. It is not merely 
a case of knowing the right answers but 
also of knowing the reasons for the 
answers. This is where Dr. Rommen 
has made a timely contribution. 
GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 

By Benjamin Fine. 251 _ pages. 

Thomas Y. Crowell eee. = 
Democratic Education ee 
is a rather confused 
treatment of two ma- 
jor questions facing 
higher education in 
America today: 1. 
Should colleges exist 
for all or just for the 
few? 2. What should 
the colleges teach? 





Benjamin Fine 
Under those two main headings, the, 


author treats further questions: Is the 
purpose of the college liberal or voca- 
tional? Should the courses be prescribed 
or selective? Should the college be con- 
cerned with intellectual discipline or 
with the needs of the students? _ 
Thus oversimplifying the issues at 
stake into a dichotomous pattern, Dr. 
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—— ccept WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


Volume One of the New 1946 Edition—Now on Press! 


cm ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING TO YOU -ea_] 


WE ARE now on press with our Win- 
ter 1946 Edition of the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Encyclopedia, 
which in previous editions sold over 15,- 
000,000 volumes—an amazing record. 

This latest edition, newly revised, we 
have allocated among the newspapers and 
magazines carrying our Winter advertising 
program. In accordance with this plan we 
have set aside 1,500 sets for readers of this 
magazine and now invite you to become the 
owner of a set—making you this extra- 
ordinary offer to enable you to become ac- 
quainted with the volumes before you decide 
to buy. 

We want to send you Volume I of the 
set with our compliments. Merely send us 
10c to cover our mailing cost—more as 
evidence of your good faith than anything 
else. This volume is yours to keep without 
any further obligation on your part. If, 
after examining Volume I, you want the 
rest of the 27-volume set, you may receive 
it at a ridiculously low price through our 
book-a-week plan, explained later in this 
announcement. Or, if you want no further 
books, you merely drop us a post card say- 
ing so, and that ends the matter. 


Some Facts About This 
Encyclopedia 


We expect to enclose with Volume I a 
small pamphlet giving the facts to show 
that this is one of the finest encyclopedias 
anyone can buy for home use—unsurpassed 
by any other at any price. 

In the meantime, we want to give you 
a few of the facts printed in the pamphlet, 
so as to interest you in taking the trouble 
to send for Volume I 

The new Winter 1946 Edition contains 
over 52,000 subjects, covered in separate 
articles. Compare this with any other en- 
cyclopedia i in the world. You will find that 
it is at least 30% more than encyclopedias 
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costing you up to six times as much as 
ours. 

Each volume (comprising about 500 
double-volumed pages) contains over a 
quarter of a million words—over 7,000,000 
words in all—which will give you some idea 
of the completeness of coverage of each 
subject. 

Each volume is as up to date as human 
ingenuity can make it. In this edition the 
subjects have been revised to cover events 
of this last year, and. each volume, as it 
goes to press, is brought finally up to the 
minute. Our unique book-a-week delivery 
plan, bringing you the volumes almost as 
they come off the presses, makes it the 
most up-to-date of encyclopedias. Better 
still—later volumes, delivered to you during 
this Winter and Spring, will contain events 
which have not yet occurred! 


Easy-Reading, Authoritative, 
Handy Volumes 


Editor in Chief of tiie original edition was Frank 
H. Vizetelly, the beloved “Viz’’ of radio fame, and 
editor of the unexcelled Funk & Wagnalls New 

Standard (unabridged) Dictionary. 





Surrounded bya host of authorities 
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Brooklyn 1, New Yo 


Encyclopedia in the edition checked below: 


edition. 


and that is all! 
Volume I is mine to keep in any event. 





I enclose 10c “4 inl or stamps, for which please send me 
Volume I of the Winter 1946 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 


REGULAR DE LUXE > 
Please also reserve the balance of a set for me in the same tail, abstruse wording and dry-as- 


If I decide to cancel the reservation after examining Volume I, 
I will write you saying so, and there will be no further obligation ; 
otherwise you may send me two more volumes every two weeks, 
and I will pay within 5 days after receiving them, at the rate of 
89¢ per volume plus llc mailing cost for Regular Edition (or 
$1.39 per volume plus same mailing cost for De Luxe Edition)— 





in many fields, he brought this im- 
mense work into being. 

But the books are easy to read! 
Your children in grammar and high 
school can read them, use them 
with profit. Free of technical de- 


dust - research - specialist attitude — 
and free also of concise, over-ab- 
breviated, fact-omitting brevity— 
this grand. encyclopedia will be your 
rainy-evening companion for many 
years to come. 

And, in spite of their truly enor- 
mous contents, each volume can be 
held in one hand! Gone is the old- 
fashioned, bulky, cumbersome for- 
mat—big, heavy books that easily 
drop ont as easily break. Here is a 











new, streamlined, USABLE set that 
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is attractive, interesting and handy for daily 
reference. 

Nor does the almost incredibly low price we have 
set on the remaining volumes indicate the quality 


‘of materials and labor that went into the printing 


and binding of the set. We have used a high-grade 
book paper, cover board, and binding cloth. The 
printing is crisp and clear-cut, and the work of 
binding has been done by one of the largest and 
best-known firms in the field. These are first-quality 
books, as of course you will soon see for’ yourself. 


Unique, Book-a-Week Plan for 
the Balance of the Volumes 


Our plan, which has been tested and approved 
by many thousands of appreciative purchasers, gives 
you the books almost as quickly as they come off 
the presses. 


The first few volumes are now on press. Volume I 
is delivered to you immediately. Two weeks later, 
unless you cancel your reservation after examining 
Volume I, the next two volumes are mailed to you. 
Two weeks after that the following two volumes 
are sent you, and so on. You thus receive your 
volumes, freshly off press, at the rate of a volume 
a week. 


YOU DO NOT PAY FOR ANY BOOKS IN 
ADV ANCE—We enclose a bill with each two vol- 
umes, which you pay within five days after receiv- 
ing the books. Considering the amazingly low price 
of the set, and the fact that you pay for it at the 
rate of only a book a week, our own pay-as-you-go 
plan therefore puts no strain at all on any pocket- 
book. 

How much are the volumes? Here’s the surprise. 
You pay only 89¢ per volume, plus 11¢ mailing cost. 
The complete set thus costs you only a small frac- 
tion of what other high-grade encyclopedias would 
cost you—and we want only the opportunity to 
PROVE to you that ours is unexcelled for your use. 


De Luxe Edition If You Prefer 


For those who desire an especially attractive 
bining. for their bookshelves, we have prepared 
uxe Edition that is especially handsome. 
The De Luxe set is bound in dark-blue, leather- 
grained material, stamped in red and gilt, with 
page tops harmoniously stained, and with head 
and tailbands. End papers and frontispieces are 
excellent reproductions in full color and duotone 
of woodcuts by Hans Alexander Mueller, world- 
renowned artist in that medium, the frontispieces 
being a collection of woodcut portraits of American 
Presidents. 


Remember that the contents of both Regular 
and De Luxe Editions are exactly the same—only 
the binding is different. And although you may 
have Volume I in your choice of editions “59 the 
same 10¢, the balance of the volumes in De Luxe 
Edition will cost you somewhat more ($1.39 per 
volume, plus 11¢ sp wey Ree since they cost 
more to make. This may reverse selling, but we 
want to make perfectly clear what you are getting. 


DON’T DELAY! Fifteen hundred sets are not 
many for a magazine of such large circulation as 
this one. Our motto will be first come, first served, 
and you may lose out if_you do not send off the 
coupon below at once. Please print clearly your 
name and address, enclosing just 10¢ in coin or 
stamps—and please do not forget to indicate your 
choice of Regular or De Luxe Editions. —_ the 
oa today to Unicorn Press, Brooklyn 1, New 
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COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


writes a 
powerful new novel 


AGAIN 
TO THE NORTH 


A great Catholic novelist writes a 
vivid and richly detailed story of 
life in Europe a decade ago. The 
final novel in the great cycle called 
The Four Winds of Love. $2.75 









At all bookstores 


DODD. MEAD & COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 

















THE GRAIL announces 


FOLLOW CHRIST 
1946 


8th Annual Vocation Number 


A special booklet containing 96 pages of 
articles and pictures on vocation by priests and 
members of various religious orders. This booklet 
will be ready about February 20th. 








“Theatre ef its best . - hailed with ey 
and edmiration.' * Guernsey de., Her.T 


Eddie Dowling & Lovis J. Singer mere 
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MEWACERIE 


25¢ a copy 5 copies $1.00 
A new ploy by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 159 each for, 10 er mare copies 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS Order from 
PLAYHOUSE 3 THE GRAIL 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:40 St. Meinrad tadionc 



































































































































\n Invitation to Catholic Writers, Editors, Authors, Reporters— 


The Catholic Press Association of the United States, a trade association of 204 Catholic news- 


papers and magazines, encourages enrollment of Associates under the following provision of 
its ‘onstitution: 




















“Associate members shall consist ef Catholic men and women writers of 
good repute, persons now-or former in literary pursuits. Associate 
members shall be officially and collectively known as the Catholic Press 
(ssociation League of Writers. Any ten or more associate members residing 
in the same community may organize themselves into local units, elect their 
own officers, have their own constitution and by-laws. Each such unit may 
send one delegate to the national convention. 
Associate Members in good standing recetve The Catholic Journalist and special bulletins in 
addition to fellowship with other Catholic writers, editors, artists, poets, publishers. and other 
members of the publishing and advertising professions. ues are two dollars. 


Address J. A. Shanahan, Executive Secretary 
Catholic Press Association 
572 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


































































Fine, the “editor turned critic” unhesi- 
tatingly proceeds to give his own biased 
answers to the questions posed: Higher 
education should be democratic, open 
to all. Colleges should teach vocational 
and technical subjects as well as the 
humanities. Institutions emphasizing 
the humanities to the exclusion of voca- 
tional subjects are undemocratic, an 
unfortunate influence in American edu- 
cation. The hope of higher education 
lies in the loosening up of entrance re- 
quirements, the lowering of scholastic 
standards, and in general, following the 
lead of land-grant colleges and _ state 
universities, such as the General College 
of the University of Minnesota, the ideal 
college for the masses. Higher education 
must be less aristocratic, more democra- 
tic. Instead of following Hutchins and 
Barr, representing the extreme aristo- 
cratic wing, we should follow Dewey of 
Columbia. Colleges should be primarily 
concerned with the needs of the student 
and the problems of the community. 
Had Editor Fine confined himself to 
reporting on the state of higher educa- 
tion in the nation without setting him- , 
self up as judge, we could recommend 
his interesting, though at times, repeti- 
tious treatment of the varied aims and 
curricular offerings of the representative 
colleges of the nation. But as critic, Dr. 
Fine gives too much evidence of par- 
tisanship and loose thinking, thus ren- 
dering his book unworthy of serious 
consideration. URBAN H. FLEEGE, S.M. 


PATTON: FIGHTING MAN 
By William Bancroft Mellor. 245 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 

As a Patton primer, 
Mr. Mellor’s new book 
provides an absorbing 
introduction to the 
flashy four-star general 
whose impetuous gal- 
lops across Europe 
stunned the Wehr- 
macht High Com- —& #8, A 
mand. Many facets of W. B. Mellor 
Patton’s career too often obscured by 
the headline splash over his wild forays 
receive here the measure of attention 
they have always deserved. His youth 
and student days—periods which fore- 
cast the matured man and competent 
general—are ably sketched by his biog- 
rapher. His ideal family life also emerges 
convincingly within the pages of this 
enjoyable book. 

Many Patton enthusiasts will be dis- 
appointed, however, by the fuzzy man- 
ner in which “Georgie’s’ military 
maneuvers are handled. Either Mr. Mel- 
lor does not believe they merit pro- 
tracted study, or the tactical details 
which would have made such a study 
possible were not available at the time 
the story was written. For instance, the 
great breakthrough of late July which 
funneled Patton’s Army into France for 
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By John Moody 


Author of 


THE LONG ROAD HOME 


“Cer it is... ‘a popular, read- 
able narrative of Cardinal New- 
man and his time.’ The Newman he 
reveals to his reader is a Newman he 
himself has found. That makes the 
writing genuine, and in a manner 
worthy of its theme.”—N.Y. Herald 
Tribune Books 


we oan and living . . . Moody writes 
as one who has gone through simi- 
lar experiences as Newman.”—N.Y. 
Times Book Review 


** A work of honest devotion.”—The 


New Yorker 


oa “He is presented the ‘greatest 

English apostle of Christian 

truth in the nineteenth century’ in the 

best possible manner. Greatest praise 

one can give this latest Life is to say 

that it makes one want to read New- 
man more extensively.”—America 
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its epic dash is hardly mentioned. The 
capture of St. Lo on July eighteenth by 
the 29th Division is the only mention 
of the stirring events climaxed by the 
First Army’s breakthrough blow a week 
later. There must be hundreds of thou- 
sands of returning veterans waiting for 
valid explanations of “What happened 
—and how.” They will search in vain for 
clues in this volume. 

Mr. Mellor’s high regard for his sub- 
ject also causes him to pitch his story in 
too lofty a key. And he has certainly 
brushed over a starkly dramatic scene 
in the postwar encounter between Pat- 
ton and the man who saved his life in 
the first war. They met in Washington 
during the Bonus Army days of 1932, 
when Patton, then a Major, swept the 
squatters from Anticostia. One of the 
bonus marchers was Joe Angelo, who 
had succoured Patton under shellfire 
in 1918. Despite these small deficiencies, 
Patton: Fighting Man should hold 
plenty of interest for the many Ameri- 
cans to whom old “Blood and Guts” is 
already a legend. 

FRANK CONNIFF 


WASHINGTON TAPESTRY . 

By Olive Ewing Clapper. 303 as 

Whittlesey House. -75 
Olive Ewing Clapper, _ 
widow of the lately — 
lamented columnist, 
Raymond Clapper, 
had a ringside seat at 
all the fast - moving 
events on the Wash- 
ington scene during 
the last quarter of a 
century. Closely asso- 


Olive Clapper 
ciated with her husband’s work, and a 
vigorous, outspoken thinker in her own 
right, she is well equipped to weave an 
interesting and informative pattern into 
that motley assemblage of men and 
events aptly called Washington Tapes- 


try. Raymond Clapper’s voluminous 
notes, Mrs. Clapper’s own vivid memo- 
ries, a fund of revealing anecdotes, bits 
of Capitol gossip, and intimate glimpses 
of famous figures amidst the informality 
of everyday Washington social life, all 
go toward making this book an engross- 
ing .piece of high-class reporting. 
Wilson and Roosevelt are Mrs. Clap- 
per’s idols in the field of political and 
social ideals. She is aggressively idealistic 
and openly impatient of feeble and cau- 
tious conservatism on either the domes- 
tic or foreign fronts. In her appraisal 
Landon, Willkie, and Wallace take the 
laurels for attractiveness of personality. 
Hoover in the presidency is categorized 
as an impotent worrier who could think 
of no more effective device for national 
recovery than a serious recommendation 
that everyone should have a good laugh 
about twice a week. Coolidge is handled 
rather unsympathetically, with no at- 
tempt to gloss over either his incom- 
petence or dearth of personal charm. 


Mrs. Clapper has a capacity for in. 
dignation. She laments the bigoted 
antipathy fomented toward Al Smith 
because of his Catholicism and decries 
the racial prejudice which victimized 
Marian Anderson when the D.A.R. ex. 
cluded her from Constitution Hall, 
This Washington weaver also knows 
how to touch an emotiom Few readers 
will remain unmoved by her account of 
Miss Anderson’s eventual triumph over 
racial bigotry—that day when an out- 
door audience of 75,000 crowded around 
the Lincoln Memorial and applauded 
thunderously, while a colored contralto 
appeared beneath the Great Emancipa- 
tor’s likeness with a promise to sing 
America and the Ave Maria. 

This is not a weighty book; there is 
a streak of characteristically feminine 
arbitrariness running through some of 
Mrs. Clapper’s political views. But it is 
written with honesty and is thoroughly 
enjoyable. RAYMOND DURRELL 


THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION 
By Pan Wei-tung. 327 pages. Insti- 
tute of Chinese Culture. $4.00 

It is a relief to pick up a book on’ 

China that is not controversial. Too 

many have confused the American pub- 

lic with their prejudices and _ party 
propaganda. This book, by reason of its 
author and subject, has every evidence 
of calm scholarship and informed judg- 
ments. Dr. Pan, author, journalist, and 
professor, offers to the English-speaking 
public this study of China’s efforts at 
formulating a constitution during 
forty years. It is the only single vol- 
ume that contains in translation all the 
constitutional documents of China. 
Dr. Sun, Founder of the Chinese 

Republic, emerges from these pages as 

the outstanding champion of democracy 

and constitutional rights in China. In 
his historic, human document, The 

Three Principles of the People, Dr. Sun 

lit the fires of freedom in the breasts of 

one-fourth of the human family. These 
three principles are: nationalism to 
unify China, democracy to make China 
free, and livelihood to make economic 
conditions worthy of the dignity of a 
free man. Dr. Sun. even charted the 
road along which the youthful Republic 
should travel. He declared there should 
be three stages along this road to democ- 
racy, namely: The military stage for na- 
tional unification, the political stage for 
political education of the people, and 
the constitutional stage when all should 
exercise their rights as free citizens. 
All leaders in China desire the swift 
emergence of a constitutional republic. 

Said Chiang Kai-shek, as reported by 

ex-Ambassador Hurley: “My sincere de- 

sire and ambition is to be recorded in 
history as the First President of the 

First Great Democracy in Asia.” 

This book is sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Chinese Culture, Washington, 

D. C. RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 
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THREE PLAYS BY 
PAUL CLAUDEL - 
Translated by John Heard. 223 pages. 


John W. Luce Company. $5.00 
To translate Paul Claudel is never an 
easy job. And to appraise such a transla- 
tion is almost as difficult, because—as in 
the present volume—the work is usually 
g well done that one cannot help wish- 
ing it were better still. The Hostage, the 
tragic story of the French countess who, 
in order to save the exiled Pope hidden 
as hostage beneath her roof, forces her- 
slf into a loveless marriage, was trans- 
lated some years ago by Pierre Chavan- 
nes. The two sequels, Crusts and The 
Humiliation of the Father, carrying the 
family story from the time of Napoleon 
to that of Garibaldi, have not been 
published previously in English. Yet un- 
doubtedly the whole trilogy, which con- 
tains some of the most intensely dra- 
matic conflicts as well as some of the 
most profoundly philosophic and spirit- 
ual meditations to be found in the work 
of this conspicuously Catholic writer, 
should be known to as many readers as 
possible and could even be presented 
with great distinction upon some non- 
commercial stage. Probably it was such 
considerations which influenced Mr. 
Heard to stress the popular note in his 
Englishing—to cast the Claudelian 
phrases into colloquial prose rather than 
into the rhythmic free verse of its author 
and of M. Chavannes. 

In any case, to read these three plays 
will be a memorable experience to any- 
one capable of coming under the spell 
of Paul Claudel’s profound art and 
idealistic vision. In a sense they show 
forth the triumph of God’s grace—seem- 
ingly lost by the woman who believes 
herself too strong, but recaptured by the 
granddaughter who knows herself weak 
in everything but love. 

KATHERINE BREGY 


A CANADIAN MYSTIC 
By a Religious of the Precious 
Blood. 189 pages. J. J. Little & Ives 
Company. $2.00 

The Canadian mystic to whom this 
title refers is Mother Catherine Aurelie 
of the Precious Blood, Foundress of The 
Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious 
Blood. The degree of sanctity which she 
possessed was extraordinary—almost be- 
yond the comprehension of those living 
the ordinary Christian life. While the 
author stresses this sanctity admirably, 
she omits many of the intimate details 
of the Foundress’ life which would have 
endeared her to the reader. 

The Institute of the Precious Blood 
Was the first community of contempla- 
tives in Canada. Its work is to pray and 
suffer in reparation for the sins of the 
world redeemed by Christ’s Blood. The 
Institute has attracted so many vocations 
that it has spread to thirty cities of the 
world, three being in the United States. 
In spite of obvious flaws, A Canadian 


March, 1946 


“Mystic has its place in the Catholic 


library, since any information on the 
inspiring Mother Catherine Aurelie and 
her concept of reparation is worth 
while; but it is regrettable that this ac- 
count may be too austere to interest 
American girls in the contemplative life. 
ELIZABETH M. SLOYAN 


THIS NIGHT CALLED DAY 

By E. J. Edwards, $.V.D. 220 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Company. $2.00 
This story of a proud man’s humbling 
discovery of God and ultimate submis- 
sion to His will makes facile, pleasant 
reading for those who want nothing 
more. It is well written, entertaining, 
and even arresting in parts. But it will 
be limited in appeal to Catholics only 
and will therefore contribute nothing 
toward a universal acknowledgment of 
Catholic fiction. The trouble is that E. 
J. Edwards, novelist, gets lost in the 
pulpit of E. J. Edwards, priest. Con- 
sequently the characters are mouth- 
pieces, not people. The problems which 
confront Gayle Wade after the sudden 
death of his adored wife, and their solu- 
tion, have an air of unreality about 
them, partly because the situations are 
too obviously contrived, and partly be- 
cause of the artificial device the author 
uses. The reader knows almost at once 
that in the end Gayle will come out 
right, thanks to the Catholic priest who 
is his neighbor, and that everyone will 
live happily ever afterward. It is difficult 
to accept the fantastic aroma of mignon- 
ette perfume that comes to Wade as a 
sign from his dead wife at each crisis 
in his life. The extent of Wade’s collapse 
after Marilyn’s death is unconvincing for 
two reasons: for one thing the relation- 
ship between Wade and Marilyn is too 
utterly storybook. As a result the events 
flowing from it are also unreal. And for 
another thing Marilyn dies in the second 
chapter, with not enough of a picture 
of their actual life together to warrant 
Wade's subsequent behavior. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 
REVIEWERS 

HALLETT ABEND, a Pulitzer Prize winner, 
was Far Eastern correspondent for the New 
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Eleven Lady Lyrics 


By Fray Angelico Chavez, O.F.M. 


Thoughtful and sensitive, these beau- 
tiful lyrics are an exquisite tribute 
to Mary Immaculate, timed to herald 
the one hundredth year of the dedi- 
cation of the United States to the 
Immaculate Conception. A delight- 
ful gift volume. 112 pp., $1.25 


Our Lady and the Aztee 


By Josephine M. O'Neil 


A colorful and simple re-telling of 
the story of Guadalupe, fascinating 
for young readers. Striking illustra- 
tions. 72 pp., $1.00 
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The Stone in the Rain by Laurette 

MacDuffie 
>» This is an impressive first novel by a 
writer who has a clear idea of what 
she wants to say; the ability to say it 
directly, without mannerisms or bla- 
tancy, and often with subtlety; and the 
sense and sensitivity not to clutter it 
with irrelevancies, not to stretch it out 
interminably. There is substance to the 
work, and form. The substance is the 
peculiar genius of different-humans and 
the effect of person on person. This 
is the characteristic concern of fiction, 
something one would never gather from 
the pathology, pageantry, and pink 
icing of so very many current novels. 

The scene is a North Caroliria town. 
Luther Perrin, a smug and masterful 
man who has made a_ considerable 
amount of money, proposes to make 
more by developing a beach resort closed 
to Jews. There are very few Jews in the 
town, and anti-Semitism has been un- 
known there until Luther deliberately 
introduces it. He finds it hard to get 
anyone to work on the project with 
him. Then he meets the ideal man for 
his miserable purpose: a pompous, 
flabby, vicious misfit. With the in- 
troduction of this catalyzer of evil, slow- 
ly gathering crises in the lives of Luther 
and his daughter are brought to a cli- 
max. Others besides the Perrins are 
involved in the taut, tragic progress of 
this novel. Each is a sharply defined 
entity and an essential part of the or- 
ganic whole. 

(Doubleday. $2.50) 


Before the Sun Goes Down by Elizabeth 

Metzger Howard 
> When a novel has won two prizes 
totaling $145,000, one should, I suppose, 
speak reverently of it. But, for the 
reviewer at all discriminating and 
honest, it is impossible to be so much 
as patient with this cheap and awk- 
ward performance. 

Laid in the town of Willowspring, 
Pa., in 1880, it presents a chaotic in- 
ventory of the people and their ways. 
The author may be granted some cred- 
it (with $145,000, what need has she 
of credit?) for her tirelessness in multi- 
plying characters and situations in 
which to entangle them. But she does 
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wt Ficter Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


not know how to focus her narrative 
or to keep it on the track. The book is 
an amorphous, gaudy mass. Reading 
it is like a protracted ride on a merry- 
go-round: one gets repeated, flying 
glimpses of a number of blurred figures, 
all of the glimpses too glancing for 
clear perception, much less penetration. 
Not that the novel is pointless. It re- 
peats the overfamiliar idea that in a 
seemingly placid community there are, 
beneath the surface, tension and hatred, 
frustration and license, boredom and 
burning ambition. But these are not here 
stated in convincing human terms. The 
thought-content of the work is of a low 
order. The accent is on sex, in all its 
phases, with much of the treatment 
reading as if it had been devised with 
a calculating eye to shocks for the pru- 
rient. One of the characters is an in- 
credible priest who breaks the seal of 
the confessional, at least materially. 
Another is a doctor who, giving a baby 
laudanum to effect a mercy killing, ac- 
companies the murderous act by re- 
citation of a Protestant communion 
service prayer. 

(Doubleday. $2.75) 


Again to the North by Compton Mac- 
kenzie 
> It would be astonishing were a 
drama critic to review only the last 
act of a play. I am doing something 
of the sort in discussing Mr. Mackenzie’s 
book, which is the sixth and last of the 
series of novels known collectively as 
The Four Winds of Love. For those 
familiar with its predecessors it will 
round. off the story of John Ogilvie. 
For those unfamiliar with the previous 
installments it will be interesting only 
for its copious obiter dicta on music, 
the Freudian novelist, the present state 
of poetry, food, flowers, politics, etc. 
It cannot stand, or command interest, 
apart from the five books which it 
completes. 

Laid in the middle 1930's, it shows 
John Ogilvie doing a great deal of 
traveling with his daughter Corinna; 
visiting places in England, Scotland, 
France, Italy, -and Greece; witnessing 
or hearing of the death of friends who 
figured prominently in the first half- 
century of his life; commenting on the 


actions or omissions precipitating a 
world war; seeing his daughter fall 
in love and become engaged; and him. 
self marrying again, this time Euph. 
rosyne Ladas. 

Although written with a practiced 
professional skill, it is a kind of tidying. 
up job, rather than the memorable con. 
clusion of an ambitious work of fiction, 
The incidental comments are provoca- 
tive, especially those on the Soviet 
Union. It is taken for granted that 
Ogilvie is a convinced, well-informed, 
faithfully practical Catholic, but his 
plans to marry Euphrosyne, an Or. 
thodox Greek, in both her church and 
his, argue either that he is ignorant 
of Church law, which imposes excom- 
munication for such an act, or that the’ 
author has slipped. 

(Dodd, Mead. $2.75) 


The Foxes of Harrow by Frank Yerby 
> Mr. Yerby’s novel of New Orleans 
and its environs covers forty years in 
534 pages. It begins promisingly, even 
if some of the standard elements of 
so-called historical fiction are instantly’ 
introduced. For some 200 pages it 
strikes one as competently done. Then, 
as it lengthens and broadens to Mis-. 
sissippian proportions, it declines both 
in spontaneity and clarity. Though. al- 
ways several cuts above that mass of 
costume romance which gives the impres- 
sion of being a somnambulistic repetition 
of last year’s books of the same genre, 
it becomes pale and forced where it 
had been fresh and growing freely. 
The principal character is Stephen 
Fox, a redheaded Irish adventurer who 
comes practically penniless to New 
Orleans, makes a friend of a rich 
planter’s son, sees a great beauty, decides 
that she shall one day be his wife, and 
sets out to amass a fortune and build 
a plantation home worthy of her. His 
story is carried down to the third gen- 
eration and to the end of the Civil War. 
Readily discernible is the author’s com- 
mendable effort to show a pattern, a 


‘sequence of cause and effect, of choice 


and ultimate consequence in Stephen's 
life and the lives which cross or flow 
from his. One notes regretfully a weak- 
ness for sensational passages which de- 
tract from, rather than weight, the 
work’s impact. 

(Dial. $3.00) 


The Stars Incline by Clyde Brion Davis 
> Barney Morgan, a renowned war 
correspondent, returns to New York 
wounded, weary, and bitter over the 
divorce which his wife Marjory ob- 
tained in his absence. A meeting with 
her and her new husband leads him 
to look back over his life and recognize 
that he is well rid of her. 

He met her when he was a green 
reporter in Denver. She was extremely 
beautiful, which made him minimize 
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her selfishness and meanness. He 
groveled before her, while casually ‘dis- 
missing Joan Neal, a plain but intel- 
ligent and generous girl who loved 
him. As Barney began to rise in the 
newspaper world, Marjory used him to 
further her own designs. When he moved 
to New York, she followed him, lived 
with him awhile, then married him. 
That she was grievously harmful to 


‘him he realized tully only after she had 


discarded him. But Joan was still wait- 
ing in Denver. He could begin anew. 

This is a flaccid and indifferently 
written novel, considerably below the 
level of several previous books by Mr. 
Davis. It whets one’s interest only in its 
depiction of newspaper work, but even 
this modicum of interest is dissipated. 
One section, in which Marjory and 
Barney exchange views on the social 
question, including mandatory birth 
prevention among the poor, is excel- 
lent. It is, however, but an oasis. 
(Rinehart.$2.75) 


Miss Bunting by Angela Thirkell 

> The latest addition to Mrs. Thir- 
kell’s microscopic chronicle of Barset- 
shire is named for the regal old gov- 
erness who here performs her last 
service, that of tutoring Anne Fielding, 
then dies. Before this sad event, some- 
how a little incongruous in a Thirkell 
book, we have seen the people of 
Hallbury experiencing the trials and 
pleasures of a cold summer in wartime. 

Old friends reappear; new characters 
are introduced. Much the same kind of 
thing is done, much the same kind of 
thing is said as in the other Thirkell 
stories. But the reader, or at any rate 
the initiate, does not find it in the 
least tiresome. Quite the contrary. The 
charm and the humor, the shrewd por- 
traiture and the exact reproduction of 
English social gradations which have 
become synonymous with the author's 
name, are to be found in Miss Bunting 
in the quality and quantity that one 
has come to expect and rejoice in. 

So smoothly and quietly is the nar- 
rative reeled off that an obtuse person 
might easily think it effortless and al- 
together unremarkable. Actually, it is 
constructed with the most meticulous 
care and is the product of a genuine, 
if limited, genius. Few serious novelists 
are Mrs. Thirkell’s equal in character- 
drawing, in the fashioning and _ state- 
ment of revealing, definitive speech and 
incident. Nothing in the often ap- 
parently aimless progress of the book 
is wasted. There is a reference some- 
“spiral conversation.” 
“Spiral” is the word for a Thirkell 
book: that is, roundabout, but pur- 
Posively on the move. And; of course, 
wonderfully amusing. 

(Knopf. $2.50) 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZASETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, medical technology, teacher training, 
music. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 




















LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Serv.c"* 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades, 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 

















St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 





” Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 


sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college ee on ee Broth- 
ers of the gee Schools, 7 

School, meeting war a aed ng e- 
mands. Small ‘clonsen R.O.T.C. o regulation 
rifle ranges. ag re Rleving fel field, a. aye. 6ist 
year. 50 miles railway con- 
venient. Fig 


Rev. BrorHer Brenpan 
Box S, OaxkDALE, s te Z.. HM. Y. 














College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Devoted to H Education of 


Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., 


ucation. In coo} 


For ecnpesten Address The Dean, Mount st. Joseph, Ohie 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pa. 
Holy Gonductets Teane A Comeme “or Gatholle "women. 
the laws of the State of o 
lvania with .power to oon fer Degrees in 

. For resident and Re 

students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of th the 1 P. R. R. 

Address Registrar 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 




















ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 


Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School artments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, V 


strumental Music, Commercial wo Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 


Address Directress 








st. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,20"i.s., 


Eutabiiehed 3 in 1895 by Sie, Sas we og of the 

Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 

tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 

tain air. Mental, drug, 

cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











CONDUCTED BY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Comm 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


merce Education, and Pedagogy 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


















THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER — 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's’ afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHO ¥. 





of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


SISTERS OF REPARATION 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic duties? 

Write te Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. Mary’s 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, whe receives postulants inte the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 











MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 

Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 








VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 
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The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 














Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


Francis Convent Springfield, IIlinois 











BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


Young Community with large mi field 
on Texas border. Entire time devoted to 
teaching Religion, visiting and works of 
mercy. State age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 














HAVE YOU A DARING | 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT § 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mether General, Convent of 
the Immeaculete Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 


BROTHERS OF MERCY 
Young men from the ages of 16 to 40 irs, with 
an inclination for religious life, are hereby in- 
vited to apply to Brothers of Mercy of Buffalo, 
New York. This Congregation operates 30 institu- 
tions in 15 dioceses with 3 novitiates, approved 
by Rome. This Order specializes in the care of 
male patients in private homes, hospitals and 
their own infirmaries. Applications may be made 
to Master of Novices, Buffalo Nov 
49 Cottage Street Buffalo 1, New York 











The Religious Hospitalers 


of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the’ care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

erat 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 


THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 














WANTED—Trained case workers and 
working supervisor. Agency is expand- 
ing its family and child welfare serv- 
ices. Good supervision and adequate 
salary based on training and experi- 
ence. Transportation paid to San 
Francisco. Write Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 


3, California. 

















Alexian Brother. Recruits —- to par- 
ticipate in this great work of mercy are 
urged to communicate with the — — 


Christ's Medical Corps Needs Recruits 


HE ALEXIAN BROTHERS serve as a medical unit in Christ’s Army of Religious. 
Detailed to conduct hospitals for men and boys, the Brothers, through silent example 
and active charity, give spiritual aid to souls. 


Young men of courage will find the fulfilment of their vocational ideal in the life of an 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
108 James Blvd. 


Signal Mountain, Tenn. 








and are willing to work as 





Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become priests but feel called to Religious life 

members of the Society 

write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 

N. Y¥. Please give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 

Brothers do not study or teach. They help in temporal concerns in the colleges 
ee De 


Ore 


of . Jesus, are invited to 

















Von Schuschnigg and Democracy 
Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I must confess that at first I was loath to 
read Kurt von Schuschnigg’s article, “De- 
mocracy: Hope of the World.” My recollec- 
tion is that Von Schuschnigg was not so 
strong an advocate of democracy when he 
was in a position of authority in Austria, I 
could not help thinking it rather apropos 
that either accidentally or by design you ° 
inserted a brief quotation from William 
Allen White on the second page of the 
article, to the effect that “Liberty is the 
one thing you can’t have unless you give it: 
to others.” But then it is evident that Von 
Schuschnigg learned a lot and thought a 
lot during his years of confinement. Cer- 
tainly his ideas on Christian democracy are 
unimpeachable and of considerable impor- 
tance to the Christian social thinker. 

W. L. Scumipt 
* New York City. 


Modern Warfare 
EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 


I am writing in answer to a letter by 
Rev. James J. Kearns in THE SicNn. Father 
Kearns wrote in answer to a soldier who * 
signed himself “Captain.” 

I have been spared the horrors of this 
last war, so I am not suffering from neu- 
rosis. I must say that I agree with “Cap- 
tain” that modern warfare is nothing more 
or less than brutal, wholesale mass murder. 

This description of modern war cannot 
be stressed too much, and it should be ex- 
plained a little bit. In the first place, we 
have the long years of careful planning 
which led to war. And we have the compli- 
cated crisscross of aid from one country to 
another, such as the millions of tons of 
steel and millions of gallons of gasoline sent 
to Japan up to three months before the 
so-called sneak attack. Then we have the 
stupid diplomatic blundering which finally 
sets off the spark, and last we have the inci- 
dent which starts the shooting. Then we 
have the propaganda to excite the people 
and last of all conscription of innocent 
men in all nations of the world, who are 
sent out against their will to kill other 
people who are no more interested in kill- 
ing anyone than are they themselves. 

How anyone can survey the history lead- 
ing to the last two wars and call either of 
them just is more than I can figure. When 
you say Amen to modern war, it is silly to 
say that one phase is any worse or any 
more immoral than the rest. 

Our present teaching on patriotism is the 
cause of most of our trouble in dealing 
with war. Patriotism places in the hands 
of the warmakers the only excuse that 
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man has ever had to kill his fellow man. 
No other reason is of any worth. Christ 
taught that men of all nations are our 
brothers and that they are as much a part 
of His Mystical Body as we are. Let us 
therefore learn, teach, and try to live up 
to the sublime doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ so that in maintaining a 
wholesome love for our great land we do 
not allow it to be torn asunder by the 
tty racial and nationalistic quarrels 
which have been the cause of all wars. 


Rochester, N. Y. Joun W. Owen 


Military Police Force? 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I read your recent editorial, “World War 
ll.” I am inclined to regard your sugges- 
tion of urging universal reduction of arma- 
ments a bit too much on the idealist side. 

I would consider building a Military 
Police Force more conducive to maintain- 
ing peace and order. Draw this force from 
the standing armies of every nation. Place 
it at the command of a delegation of Jus- 
tices from all nations. At any national or 
international injustice, this army should be 
dispatched to quell the disturbance and to 
bring responsible leaders for trial before a 
United Nations Tribunal presided over by 
these Justices. 

Do you not believe that the organization 
of such a force would have prevented the 
present upheavals in China, Palestine, and 
Indo-China? Perhaps if Hitler had been 
brought to trial after having marched into 
Austria, the history of today would read 
differently. 

Everyone’s scrap is ours. The world today 
holds an “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
policy. Let’s not allow the mustard seeds to 
become trees before we cut them down. 

Mississippi. BROTHER JocuEs, S.C, 


Franco Spain 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I hope you will continue to enlighten 
your readers on the situation in Spain. 
The American public seems to be so com- 
pletely confused and disoriented by the 
flood of leftist propaganda that Spain may 
in reality become an international threat. 
We don’t have to like Franco, we don’t 
have to approve of every aspect of his 
authoritarian regime, but what is the al- 
ternative to Franco? The alternative will 
be another civil war in which Franco would 
probably win anyway unless his enemies 
receive outside help or, if Franco is de- 
posed, a Communist regime which would 
be a puppet of Moscow. 

To achieve domination 
been the dream of the Communists since 
the time of Lenin. The turmoil, uprest, and 
civil war during the 1930's were Com- 
munist-inspired. Today, control of Spain, 


* one of the great military and cultural bas- 


tions of Western Europe, is one of the 
fondest hopes of the Kremlin. 

And we are stupid enough—many of us 
at least—to co-operate in these maneuvers 
that will really make Spain a threat to 
Europe and the world. Don’t forget 
either that the largest single party in 
France today is the Communist Party. 
With France largely under Communist 
influence and Spain under Soviet domina- 
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tion, Lenin’s hope will be fulfilled and 
Europe will burn at both ends. 
Franco is minding his own business. 
Let us mind ours. 
J. L. RAFFERTY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Agreement on Franco 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


I fully agree in the sentiments of your 
correspondent’s letter in the January issue 
—William J. Magee; also the letter on Dis- 
placed Persons. 

I have met many good Spaniards, all of 
whom regret deeply the stand taken con- 
cerning General Franco by American news- 
papers, radio commentators, and even some 
Catholic papers. I have ordered THE SIGN 
and also the Paulist Missionary after read- 
ing the excellent and true estimate of 
Franco in these two magazines. 

Your editorials should be published in 
large circulation daily newspapers to reach 
more readers. A SUBSCRIBER 

Providence, R. I. 


Illustrations 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I do not know whether it has escaped the 
notice of your other readers, but it has 
certainly not escaped mine that there has 
been a decided advance in the quality of 
the illustrations you are using with your 
stories. There is one complaint I would like 
to make, however. The illustration for 
Brassil Fitzgerald’s “Other Sheep I Have,” 
in the February issue, shows two middle- 
aged men engaged in an argument. Now, 
how would the reader ever get an idea from 
this drawing that the story is as beautiful 
and touching a piece of romantic writing 
as any that has appeared in a long ,time? 
Many of your readers who would have 
found the story thoroughly enjoyable prob- 
ably skipped it because of the illustration. 

MARION O’BRIEN 

Detroit, Mich. 


On Wage Increases 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


The fact-finding boards, so called, are 
just a one-sided affair getting the last 
dollar out of the employer. For instance, 
the CIO union workers, most of whom get 
over $1.00 per hour, want an additional go 
per cent increase on top of this present 
wage of $1.00 to $1.50 per hour. It is not 
the little-salaried white collar respectable 
office clerk who gets $35 per: week who will 
benefit, but the ones who get double his 
pay. 

The railroad unions are now calling a 
strike vote for an unjustified go per cent 
increase in wages on top of the highest 
wages paid to any workers as a class. I know 
from experience as an ex-railroad worker. 
Twenty-five years ago I worked as yard 
clerk on the B. & M. and received $7.00 per 
eight hours—$49.00 a week. They have re- 
ceived at least two raises since then which 
brings their wages up to about $9.00 per 
day now. 

The duty of a yard clerk is similar to a 
junior bookkeeper in a bank where he 
would receive about $20 a week. I knew 
brakemen then getting $75 per week. What 
do they need an additional raise for with 
low-salaried workers paying high fares to 








The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special ntages and opportunities to 


boys over fourteen years = who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 











The Holy Family Fathers 
of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept duates of elemen schools 
and men of character, even of advanced 
age, who desire to become Missionaries of 
the Holy Family. Missions at home and 
abroad. Please indicate your age and studies 
so far pursued. 

Address the Very Rev. Superior 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 
offer to ome Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to dy for the Order. Lack of ds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 

Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 

Sacred Heart Monast: P. 


ery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











FRANCISCAN ct tic'Sct.ed Heart 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Yo men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 

in this service, are in- 


Eureka, Missouri 




















The Bospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


The Hospitalier rs, fi 
God in Spain in 1537, have, during all these years 
without interruption, ‘administered sick and 
poor, at home and on the Missions. 

Here is an opportunity for young Americans de- 
sirous of consecrating themselves to Ai hty God in 
the Religious Life, to be of very valuable service to 
the Church and society, because this Religious Order 
embraces every form of Catholic Action. Further par- 
ticulars may be ob from t "0 r 
at the Monastery and Novitiate of St. John of God, 
2025 West Adams Boulevard, Telephone—Los Angeles 
7, California. In the East: Hammond Hall, Gloucester, 











No Studies, No Tuition Required 

Join our active and contemplative Society if you wish 
to consecrate yourself to God as a Lay Brother, devoting 
your life to prayer and work in the peace and quiet of the 
monastery. 

If you know a trade, plae it in the service of God! If 
you are not skilled in a trade, we shall be glad to teach you 
one. what is good in you for God's Cause! Write 
to the address below saying you want to become a Brother 
and tell us something about yourself, indicating age, health, 
education etc. 

VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 
Society of the Divine Savior St. Nazianz, Wis. 














A Splendid Future! 
“DOING GOOD!" 


Teach boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
That will keep our country 
GOoobD. 


Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart operate grammar 
and high schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps in 
United States and Foreign 
missions. Non-teaching 
Brothers are used in other 
important duties, 


YOUNG MAN, many, many 
Brothers are needed. If in- 


High School Graduates, 
High School Students, 
Eighth Grade Students, r 


WRITE NOW TO 


This is 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY  protners of tne Sacred. Heart 
lup to age of 23) METUCHEN, New Jersey 
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Dear Members, 


I wish you could be around 
when a Missionary is leaving 
for China. It is becoming 
rather common to bid fare- 
well to priests and Sisters 
as they wave to us from the 
decks of China-bound cargo 
ships; and it will become 
more frequent as the year 
goes on. 


There is never much excite=- 
ment about it. You would 
notice the restrained sad- 
ness of relatives and friends 
who now look bleakly ahead to 
anxious, lonely years of sep- 
aration. You would also see 
that the Missionary was try- 
ing hard to keep his smile 
genuine and his chatter live- 
ly. 


Underneath these very human 
emotions you would see some=- 
thing you would never forget: 
In the Missionary, a great 
peace and a real happiness; 
in those about him, a rever- 
ence and admiration for him; 
inall, anoble, self-forget- 
ful courage. 

Most uncommon is the lesson 
these departures drive homes: 
A great and personal love | 
for Godand neighbor. There's 
no end of inspiration here, my 
friends, for your own fine 
mission zeal. God bless you. 

Sincerely, 


Ts. Cormmaarsaal C2 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 4 
mas bank and enroll me in your ! 
Christmas Club for Christ. 


Street 
City, State ceesecoser 


FE A A a ST Ve a a 
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absorb these high wages, and high prices 
for food shipped by railroads. It is only the 
highly paid workers who are shouting for 
more money. 

My contention is to have the fact-finding 
board publish in the papers present wages 
paid to workers and their additional de- 
mands and let the ones who will have to 
pay them decide on the merits of the case. 
Would it not be better to have everybody 
getting an average pay of $40 to $45 per 
week than some getting from $60 to $80 
while others get $25 to $30 and high unem- 
ployment? WILLIAM WATERS 


Grantwood, N. J. 


Jessica Dragonetite 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I enjoyed reading the article, “Radiant 
Lark,” in the January issue. Its reading by 
others who aspire to the heights reached by 
Jessica Dragonette should be an inspiration. 
Such inspiration, I need hardly say, is 
vitally needed in a world stuck in the mud 
of a widespread. indifference to spiritual 
values in the mad rush for material gains. 
This is particularly true in reference to 
those in their teens whose ideas are colored 
to a great extent by materialistic authors 
and press agencies. 

Joun E. Conway 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


German Guilt 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


Perhaps it escaped your notice, but in 
a letter to the Bavarian Bishops, a letter 
which was broadcast a couple of months 
ago over the Vatican radio, the Holy 
Father expresses himSelf on the subject 
of the guilt of the German people. It is 
a vindication of the policy which you 
have advocated in the pages of THE SIGN. 
Said the Holy Father: “It behooves Us to 
make honorable mention of the millions 
of Catholics of both sexes and of every 
condition who were subjected to bitter 
attack by malevolent Powers but remained 
closely united to their Bishops, who, up to 
the very end of the war, never ceased 
constantly to issue their gtave warnings, 
vigorously helped their priests, and opposed 
to the wicked and the proud a conduct 
filled with sincere faith, resplendent in its 
moral integrity; and in every way con- 
formable to the ‘teachings of the Catholic 
religion. 

“While, however, We contemplate and 
admire their invincible tenacity, We cannot 
refrain from asserting once more that it 
is not right, nor in keeping with the truth 
of the Faith, to lay what a fraction per- 
petrated to the blame of the whole nation.” 

Joun R. WINTER 
Chicago, III. 


Merchandising 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I first became interested in THe SIGN 
two years ago. Talking it up among friends 
I have been astonished at the number of 
Catholics who, like myself, were unaware 
that such a well-rounded, newsworthy, and 
informative Catholic magazine existed. 
Many of us have subscribed to mission 
publications, etc., as means of good works, 
but these are indifferently received at 
home, occasionally glanced through, and 


seldom really read. THE SiGN_is different. 
It answers the need of a modern Catholic 
publication which can be relied on for 
current and factual, economic, political, 
and religious news and views. Such mag- 
azines as THE SIGN and Catholic Digest 
should be on sale at all times at the en- 
trance of our churches. Mere exhorting is 
not enough. A_ nickgl’s worth of “Mer- 
chandising” in the church vestibule would 
be more practical. 


Hanover, Md. LOGAN T. FINNERTY 


Jobs for Veterans 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I am delighted to see THE SIGN come out 
so strongly for the returning veteran, both 
in Current Fact and Comment and in the 
splendid article by Barrett McGurn, “Vet- 
erans Want Jobs,” in your February issue. 
It is a shame that the veteran who went 
away a boy and came back a man—often 
with a family to support—can find no 
better offer of a job than one that pays 
only twenty to thirty dollars a week. 
Surely this is rank ingratitude to the men 
who risked their lives to save us. At the 
same time, a-lot of the men who stayed 
home in soft jobs are out on strike for high 
wages. Perhaps the best solution would be 
to let the veterans take those jobs. They’d 
be a lot better off than they are now. 


Boston, Mass MARGARET FLYNN 


True Peace 
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I am an old subscriber to your magazine, 
but since that fateful and awful month of 
December, 1941, I totally missed your valu- 
able and inspiring publication. 

The wan is happily ended, but more than 
the material devastation of our country is 
the spiritual havoc wrought on the ideas 
and feelings of our people. . 

The few papers that occasionally reach 
this place are organs of war propaganda. 
They fan hatred and choke all Christian 
sentiments. While the weapons of war have 
become silent, they vociferously maintain 
an abnormal state of hostility of the spirit. 

We need a courageous advocate and vig- 
orous exponent of the Catholic viewpoint 
on peace as interpreted wisely and taught 
with serene impartiality by the teacher of 
nations, the Holy Father. Peace with justice 
and charity. 

I cannot refrain from urging your mag- 
azine to continue with redoubled efforts its 
apostolate of “Christian peace. Hatred be- 
tween enemy nations must be uprooted and 
replaced by Christian brotherhood. In this 
spirit of brotherhood victors will make 
treaties that are just and reasonable, while 
the vanquished will more readily accept 
and respect them. Thus true peace will be 


achieved. - EmiLio P. OriAs 
Pandan, Philippine Islands. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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MOLDERS 
OF OPINION 


edited by DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 
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Who is your favorite news commentator? Do you know your commentators for what they 
really are? Who “has the patronizing bedside manner of a hurried $20 physician?” Which 
one “aims at the heart more than he aims at the head?” Who “operates on the theory 


that the majority of Americans prefer their opinions ready-made?” 








You will find the answers in MOLDERS OF OPINION, an unbiased analysis of the fourteen 
leading American newscasters: Walter Winchell, Raymond Gram Swing, Sumner Welles, Westbrook 
Pegler, Gabriel Heatter, David Lawrence, George Ephraim Sokolsky, H. V. Kaltenborn, John B. 
Kennedy, Drew Pearson, Walter Lippmann, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Paul Mallon, Dorothy Thompson. In 
a series of brilliant sketches, the authors, eminent journalists in their own right, reveal the behind- 
the-headline stories of these columnists and commentators who mold the opinions of a nation. 


Behind every man is a story—a drama—as exciting and significant as the events he reports. 


Originally appearing as a series of articles in The Sign—now revised and brought up to date 
in book form—MOLDERS OF OPINION offers stimulating, delightfully informal reading. 
Price, $1.75. 


THE ign 
Book Department 
Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 
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\ 
\ one has well said that it is a poor 
Will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneticiaries 


REMEMBERED 


Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God It is fitting that grat- 
itude prompt you to provide assistance 
for one or more of those institutions 
which are promoting His Kingdom 
upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity and generosity 
will be making possible magnihcent 
achievements for His Cause. Your 
name will be held in prayerful memory by the zealous and needy 
missionaries whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remembered when 
the hour comes for you to leave all that you possess 
May we, for His honor and glory and for the support of those who 


are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this definite provision be em- 
bodied in your last Will: 


| hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or: 
vanized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of © 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 

may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the residue of my estate. 


( Legal tithe: Passionist Missions, Se. ) 
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